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CHAPTER XXIV. 
WASTE OF TIME. 


t B enige enough looked Dering Court on that November day— 

so thought Dr. Palmer as he approached it. When one has 
dismal spirits at these dismal seasons, it rather tries the faith to believe 
in joy and June flowers. The former seems receding in the Past, as 
the latter are decaying under the sodden leaves. 

Dr. Palmer was about to pay his daily visit to his patients, General 
Vivian and Maria; and he was also intending to question Edgar upon 
the matters which had been talked of the previous evening between 
himself and Mr. Grale. 

If Allan Grale and Edgar Vivian had really joined hands in any 
evil doing, then Maria, the Doctor suspected, must know of it. And 
now that he himself knew the real mystery and secrecy surrounding 
Allan’s departure, he almost questioned whether Maria had not some 
private grounds for her fear that the young man had committed 
suicide. Or was there only some subtle instinct in her mind that told 
her so? 

Dr. Palmer was not one of those scientific men who seem to think 
we have touched the limits of all knowledge. He was not sure that 
there are no powers lying latent in all humanity, to be here and there 
abnormally exhibited before the time comes for their harmonious 
development. Neither was he sure that some minds may not have 
powers of insight or foresight as superior to others as an acrobat’s limbs 
are more nimble than other legs, or a rope-walker’s head steadier 
than ordinary brains. 

Within the house, the wide rooms looked deserted ; the very fires 
seemed lonely, like loving hearts wasting in solitude. 

The Doctor’s professional visit to the General was brief enough. He 
was progressing very favourably, but much conversation on -his part 
was still forbidden, and Dr. Palmer and Mrs. Vivian never had much 
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to say to each other. But she began to talk this morning of the 
Grales ; asking where young Grale was, and what he went away for: 
had he gone travelling for the business ? 

Doctor Palmer looked at her ; he felt quite sure that she had heard 
a rumour of there being something crooked about Allan’s departure. 
He thought of poor Maria in her darkened chamber: had this cold 
woman been talking with her ? 

She would not let him escape by silence. She repeated that sup- 
position about travelling for the business. 

“‘T believe he has gone on business of his own, madam,” said the 
Doctor. He tried to speak carelessly and was conscious that he did not 
succeed. 

Mrs. Vivian gave a little, low laugh. ‘I doubt if Allan’s business 
will ever be as profitable as his father’s,” she said. 

From the General’s room, Dr. Palmer went on to Maria’s. He found 
her alone. Her condition was unchanged. There was still the same 
puzzling absence of any organic disease, combined with a state of ner- 
vous irritation and depression, which was certainly a soil in which any 
disease might soon take root. She could scarcely eat, she could 
scarcely sleep ; and she was wearing to a shadow. Naturally enough, 
she had never alluded to Allan Grale to Dr. Palmer. She had never 
owned to any cause foranxiety. She did so to-day for the first time. 

After speaking a little about her own condition, the Doctor recom- 
mending various things, Maria mentioned her old fears about her 
brother George ; he was looking so thin and pale; worse than ever. 
And yet he would not own to being ill, neither would he assure her he 
was quite well. He only said that he must take a change as soon as 
possible, and then he should be all right. 

“Just what I am always saying,” observed Dr. Palmer. ‘‘ As soon 
as the General can be moved, you should all go South together. And 
that will be very soon.” 

“‘T need not go,” said Maria, rather wildly. ‘It is not change that 
I want—I know that—sometimes one may understand one’s own ail- 
ments better than a doctor can. I said to George only yesterday that he 
ought to take a change—to go South ; upon which he answered very 
quickly that South would not suit him, and when he went he 
should go to the North. But—I think,” added Maria nervously—“ I 
think Edgar wants change more even than George. He seems to have 
some great trouble upon him.” 

‘What is the trouble, Miss Vivian ?” 

Maria shook her head. 

“Ts it connected in any way with Allan Grale?” 

Maria started. ‘‘ Why do you ask that, Dr. Palmer ?” 

“The thought occurred to me,” was the careless answer. ‘ Allan’s 
own people were in some doubt or trouble about him—as to where 
he was, I understand: his friend Edgar may have been the same. Is 
it so, do you think ?” 
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“‘ Not that I know of,” she replied. ‘He does not tell me; he is 
quite silent to me. My poor uncle used to be uneasy about both my 
brothers of late. I remember he spoke anxiously of them on the very 
morning of his seizure ; and his words have come back upon me often 
since.” 

“TI suppose Edgar has not been treading in the steps of some of 
those fellows at Oxford, and got involved in any money difficulties ? ” 
said the Doctor, cautiously. 

Maria looked up astonished ; her innocent fancies did not run in 
that line. ‘“ No,” she said. ‘Oh no.” 

Dr. Palmer did not question her about the fear she had hinted of 
to Agnes ; the time had hardly come for that; he must try to get 
a little more information himself first ; though he would greatly have 
liked to know whence Maria had derived it. 

“IT wish you would see Edgar, Dr. Palmer, and-—if you can—ask 
what it is that is amiss with him. I do not think it is. his health 
that is wrong ; I think it is the mind.” 

“Young fellows like your brother Edgar will take life tragically at 
times,” laughed the Doctor, who did not wish to alarm her. The laugh 
ended rather abruptly with the thought that the passions and follies 
of youth often sully their waters for ever, before the angels come to 
trouble them. The Doctor had known many sad stories. Pure and 
good himself, yet with a mind wide enough to comprehend the frail- 
ties of human nature, that drag it down to the lowest depths, even 
while it would fain aspire towards the divine, he was one of those 
born-confessors who are to be found within all creeds. 

He went in quest of Edgar Vivian. During his conversation with 
Maria, a slight memory had suddenly revived—the memory of that 
bright autumn morning when Allan had spmehow eluded meeting her 
and himself in the road. He found Edgar in the morning-room, 
seated before the fire. The Doctor rallied him on his idleness, and 
bade him come out and walk with him—he had something to say to 
him. 

Edgar rose to obey, neither with pleasure nor alacrity ; but with 
the mechanical obedience of one who feels that the point will be 
carried whether or no. 

Directly they started, Dr. Palmer went straight to the point at 
once. 

‘‘T have a message to you from Mr. Grale,” he said. ‘ He wishes 
to know when you last saw Allan.” 

A curious expression flitted across the young man’s face. The 
Doctor could not translate it. Indeed it was too fleeting. It changed 
and it was gone. 

‘‘T can scarcely remember,” he answered. ‘‘We used to meet 
occasionally. I did not go about much, after my uncle was taken 
ill.” 

“But just before he left home, you wrote a note to him asking him 
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- to meet you at the Black Pool,” pursued the Doctor. “ His father 
wants to know whether he kept that appointment ?” 

“No, he did not,” Edgar replied, quite readily. ‘“ How did Mr. 
Grale know about that invitation?” he asked in return. ‘ Did Allan 
tell him.” 

“‘T believe your note was found in Allan’s bedroom by his father 
after he had gone away. And so Allan did not keep that appointment ? ” 

** No—nor did he answer the note,” said Edgar. “I have wondered 
once or twice since whether it was possible he never got it.” 

“Oh, he must have got it,” remarked the Doctor; “but I think it 
was just about then that he went away. Mr. Grale wants very much 
to hear what you can tell him about his son. Did Allan tell you that 
his father would not answer the note you sent to him? At least, 
would not accede to its request.” 

“What note?” asked Edgar. 

“The note you wrote to Mr. Grale.” 

**T never wrote to Mr. Grale in my life—that I remember.” 

The Doctor hesitated. “I think you did,” he said, wondering 
whether the young man could have suddenly developed into bold un- 
truthfulness. Possibly by accident or mistake, Edgar had addressed 
this letter, both within and without, to “‘ Mr. Grale,” so that the father: 
had become possessed of what had been intended for the son. 

“Did you happen to write any other note to Allan about that time, 
just before the one asking him to meet you at the Black Pool?” he 
enquired. 

Edgar did not even pause for a moment’s reflection. He answered 
readily. “No, I am quite sure I did not. Iwas not in any habit of 
writing notes to young Grale. I am not so intimate with him as 
George is.” , 

‘ Edgar,” said the Doctor, “ you must forgive me for pressing these 
questions, and you must answer them quite seriously. Grave matters 
may be at stake ; we can scarcely imagine how grave.” 

He paused there, to give his words due emphasis. Did Edgar’s 
face grow paler, or was it only that at that moment they passed into 
the shadow of the pines ? 

“IT must ask you, did you ever borrow money from the Grales ?” 
continued Dr. Palmer. ‘Tell me the very worst truth, at once, my 
bo Bg 
There could be no mistake about Edgar’s paleness now. “I did,” 
he rather sharply said. “I borrowed fifty pounds from Allan.” 

‘“‘ When was that?” asked Dr. Palmer, with a sinking of the heart, 
for he had hoped, though he could hardly tell how, to hear something 
different from this. 

“ Allan Grale brought the money to me on the very day of my 


uncle’s attack.” 
“And did you ever have any other monetary transactions with 


him ?” 
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“* What do you mean by transactions ? ” demanded Edgar, a shade 
of irritation in his tone. 

“You must pardon me,” said the Doctor. “ Of course you can 
refuse to answer my questions, if you choose. Did you borrow any 
more money from him?—or did you even seek to borrow any 
more ?” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Edgar, with apparently relieved surprise. “ No, 
certainly I never did.” 

“To put it very plainly to you, Edgar,” said Dr. Palmer, “do 
you know where young Grale now is ?” 

Edgar Vivian averted his face. ‘‘No, Dr. Palmer, I do not.” 
Perhaps it was only the gesture which gave an indistinctness and 
uncertainty to his tone. But somehow Dr. Palmer did not feel satis- 
fied with the answer. 

“Have you any idea that he left home in an abrupt and secret 
manner ?” 

“TI know nothing about his leaving home,” said Edgar Vivian, 
curtly. 

‘“* My dear young friend,” went on the Doctor, almost piteously, for 
he did not like his rdle of inquisitor, ““do you know anything which 
you are willing to tell? If so, tell it at once and spare these 
<juestions. If not, say so, and still spare them.” 

Edgar walked on in silence for some paces. His usually bright 
face looked dark. 

“‘T know nothing which it is in my power to tell you, Dr. Palmer. 
At least not until I know why I am asked—and possibly not 
then.” 

The Doctor could have groaned with disappointment. “ Will 
you answer this one question,” he said. ‘“ Has there not been some 
communication between you and Allan Grale since his departure ? ” 

Edgar Vivian visibly hesitated. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, with constraint, 
**T suppose you may believe so. But under present circumstances I 
cannot say anything about that.” 

“Have you directed a parcel to him—to wait at the station of 
Corrabuin until called for ?” 

“Dr. Palmer, I most earnestly beg of you not to put further 
<juestions to me.” 

“Mr. Grale is anxious about his son,” stated the Doctor, forlornly, 
feeling that he was fighting some intangible influence adverse to his 
purpose. “I suppose you mean me to be at liberty to tell him all 
you have told me.” 

“Yes, if you like. I have told you very little.” 

They had reached a cross-road, and they instinctively paused to 
part there. Edgar continued, with something of compunction in his 
tone. “It isn’t my own affair you have been asking me about, 
Doctor. We must not be too frank with other people's business.” 

“You have told me plenty that will interest Mr. Grale, in saying 
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that Allan did not meet you at the Black Pool, that he did not 
answer your note, that you had never made any application for a 
second loan, and that you have had communication with him since 
he went away. Enough to interest him, but scarcely to satisfy him, 
I think. He will probably seek an interview with you, himself.” 

Edgar said nothing. His eyes uneasily sought the distant 
horizon. : 

“Tt is not for me to ask you to let Mr. Grale wholly into your 
confidence,” went on the Doctor. ‘‘That must be left to your own 
judgment. But I do ask you to be as considerate towards him as 
you can. He is an elderly man—and is somewhat tried just now.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so,” was the answer, spoken earnestly. 

“Edgar Vivian, 1 am thinking of you as well as of Mr. Grale. 
You have been clearly in some trouble, or you would not have been 
borrowing that sum of money. Are you out of that trouble yet ? 
Forgive an old friend’s interest.” 

“Tam out of that trouble: at least I shall be, for I can now see 
my way to repay Mr. Grale, if he is in no hurry for it—and I only 
borrowed the money of Allan on that condition.” Edgar spoke 
almost haughtily. He was thinking of Agnes, and of the bad impres- 
sion he was probably creating in her father’s mind. Unconsciously 
Edgar had emphasised “ ¢ha¢ trouble.” The Doctor looked at him 
and shook his head slightly. 

“You have asked me a great many questions, Dr. Palmer,” said 
the young man. “I don’t resent your having done so; I honour 
your motives. But you must pardon me for asking one in return. 
Do you know on whose information Mr. Grale has heard this ? ” 

*“On nobody’s information,” said the Doctor, quite eagerly. For 
if there was anything he counted desirable, it was to keep the atmos- 
phere of life free from suspicion of spies and hostile critics. “On 
nobody’s information, but on the simple evidence of a few facts. 
There was your note for instance, making the appointment for the 
Black Pool.” 

The Doctor paused in reflection. He felt that Edgar watched 
him narrowly. 

“One fact, bearing on these recent communications, was told by a 
quite unconnected person, told innocently, with no idea of its signifi- 
cance,” said Dr. Palmer. This referred to the letter which had 
come from Savoch, from Mrs. Gibson to her sister. 

“If I make a correct guess as to that person, will you tell me if I 
am right ?” 

“Yes, most certainly,” said the Doctor, wondering. 

“Was it not the woman who lodges with Mrs. Massey—the strange 
woman who goes about in a yellow cloak ?” 

Dr. Palmer stared and then laughed. ‘No, indeed it was not,” he 
quickly said. ‘“That’s a strange fancy. What could have put that 
woman into your head ?” 
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“ Well—I suppose it was a fancy. I don’t like that woman, Dr. 
Palmer. I am not sure but I fear her. Why does she dodge 
people’s footsteps ?—-Twice I have detected her following mine, 
once by night, once by day. As to the Black Pool, she seems to 
haunt it.” 

Dr. Palmer was listening attentively. 

“ Does your sister Maria know that you have had any communica- 
tion with Allan Grale since he went away ?” he asked. 

“No, certainly not,” replied Edgar, emphatically. “I do not 
discuss private affairs, that concern me and my friends, even with my 
sister. And you may be inferring too much, sir. I have told you 
nothing on that head.” 

“You mean that you have not absolutely told me you have had 
communication from Allan.” 

** Just so.” 

“It would be the greatest possible relief to the minds of poor Mr. 
and Mrs. Grale to know that you had. They are uneasy, naturally so, 
not having heard of him since he went away. They would give a 
great deal to know where he is.” 

“T could not tell them that,” said Edgar. ‘I do not know my- 
self.” 

The speakers parted. That one remark of Edgar Vivian’s kept 
returning to Dr. Palmer’s mind as he walked along the sodden 
November roads. Why did the yellow woman follow Aim about ? 
And why did she haunt the Black Pool ? 

But, summing up his interview with the young man, Dr. Palmer 
came to the conclusion that it had been an unsatisfactory one ; little 
better than waste of time. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


AT WORK AT MRS. GRALE’S. 


WHEN Mr. Grale heard of the strange replacing of the diamond cross, 
he received the startling news with an indifference which his wife con- 
sidered stolid and unnatural. Mrs. Grale wanted to enjoy her excite- 
ment, which one can scarce do to the full alone, and as Mary Anne 
was not to know of the event, to whom could she look for the required 
sympathy, if not to her husband? There was only one consolation in 
his apathy—he seemed to have so thoroughly accepted her assurances 
on the care with which she kept her keys that he asked no question 
on the subject. But he said this: 

“And, as the keys are never out of your possession, it must mean 
that somebody has a master key.” 

She thought he seemed inclined to say that with a derisive smile, 
rather than with due alarm. But toturn him from any dangerous 
enquiry, she answered in a flurry: 
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“Well, it may be a good thing if they have, since it gave them a 
chance of putting back what they had taken, and regaining their 
honesty. But I’d like to know who it was, for all that,” she added, 
shrewdly, “for I don’t say I’d trust such a thief again—and I don’t 
believe much in a repentance that is so careful of not taking shame to 
itself.” 

“Well, well,” said her husband, “ it is over now—let it pass this 
time. If it happens again, we will make proper enquiry.” 

“The impudence of oiling the spring of the case!” cried Mrs. 
Grale. ‘It must have been a bold thief, Richard ! ” 

That little detail took hold of her fancy amazingly ; and she could 
not help thinking how wonderfully it would add to the colour of the 
story she would have to tell, when once the embargo of silence was 
removed. ‘That must happen in time ; Mrs. Grale could not conceive 
of secrets that are to be kept for ever. 

Dr. Palmer lost no time in seeking Mr. Grale. Shut up with him 
that same afternoon in the counting-house at the Works, the Doctor 
repeated the scant and most unsatisfactory answers he had received 
from Edgar Vivian. Mr. Grale said little, but he followed every item 
with close attention, his few answering comments showing how he 
weighed the significance of every word. 

When Dr. Palmer dwelt on young Vivian’s denial of having ever 
written to Allan’s father, or of any knowledge of the request for the 
second loan, Mr. Grale did not forget to remind him that he had 
considered the handwriting of that note the most like the one on the 
Corrabuin label: and when Dr. Palmer urged that they had not yet got 
Edgar’s admission of having written that, he grimly said that they had 
Edgar’s admission that he had had some communication with Allan, 
though he refused to say more on the subject. ‘“ And well might he 
refuse to confess to any knowledge of that box!” added Mr. Grale, in 
a burst of impulse. 

“Stay,” said Dr. Palmer ; “I cannot be sure that Vivian did admit 
it. At first I thought he did ; tacitly though, rather than in direct 
words ; but later, on my referring to it, he reminded me that he did 
not.” 

“* What am I to understand?” retorted Mr. Grale. ‘Did he admit 
having held comraunication with my son since his flight, or did he 
not?” 

“ Mr. Grale, it is as I say to you—that I cannot be sure. If Vivian 
has held any, rely upon it he has some deep motive for not letting it 
be known.” 

“Some deep devilry,” cried Mr. Grale, angrily. ‘“That’s what they 
are in together.” 

“I think they must hold some deep secret together ; or else—or 
else,” added Dr. Palmer, half musingly—‘“ Edgar would like to cause 
it to be thought he has had communication from Allan, when he has 
not.” 
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* But why should he do that?” 

“IT cannot say. The whole matter is puzzling me, sir, more than 
you may think for.” 

“He denies knowing where Allan is.” 

“He does. And so far I think we may rely upon him. One thing 
that he said, I must mention to you “ 

Dr. Palmer paused. He was about to speak of the “yellow 
woman,” but an idea suddenly struck him that he must do so with 
caution, for he had been half wondering whether that mysterious 
personage might be a detective employed by Mr. Grale to pry into the 
movements of his son and Edgar Vivian. 

* You were about to say ?” said Mr. Grale. 

“Yes. Do you know anything of a woman who has come to 
lodge in Dering, and goes about in a yellow cloak ?” continued the 
Doctor. 

* Not likely,” curtly answered Mr. Grale, as if he considered Dr. 
Palmer was wandering from the point in discussion. “I’ve heard one 
and another mention such a woman ; I never saw her.” 

And Dr. Palmer felt that the rough-spoken words were true. 
“When Edgar Vivian asked me who it was that had enlightened you 
upon the box waiting at Corrabuin and other things,” he went on, “he 
said he thought it must be that individual, the yellow woman.” 

“The yellow woman !—enlightened me!” cried Mr. Grale, in sur- 
prise. ‘What made him say that?” 

“T do not know.” 

“What should she know about my son’s business ?—or Edgar 
Vivian’s ?” 

“Again I can only say I do not know. Mr. Grale I am deeply 
sensible how little I have helped you with your cause in undertaking 
to question Edgar Vivian, but I assure you I was met by some 
opposing influence at every step. I wish you’d see him yourself. You 
may be able to make more of him than I could.” 

Mr. Grale did not say whether he should take the advice, or not. 
He leaned back in his chair, musing, his hands in his pockets. Dr. 
Palmer rose. There was nothing more to wait for. 

“ After all, Doctor, I look upon it that we are just about where we 
were and no further,” he said, suddenly. ‘“ Allan has disappeared, 
and no living mortal seems to know where.” 

On the day following this, Mr. Grale, upon going home to luncheon, 
found by some chance remarks passing between Mary Anne and her 
mother, that the “ yellow woman ” was absolutely at that time working 
at Moorland house. He pricked up his ears, remembering the words 
of Dr. Palmer. 

“Who is this Miss West?” he asked. “A seamstress?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Mary Anne. “She works beautifully.” 

“* But who is she ?” 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know,” returned Mary Anne. “It does not 
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matter to us, while she does her work well. She is a superior kind 
of person.” 

Mr. Grale thought he would take a look at this woman. Hearing 
that she was working in the disused nursery, or playroom, which was 
in handy proximity to the linen-closet, and, like it, was a wide, low- 
pitched room, scantily furnished, with wide, small paned windows, he 
went up to it. Beside the old-fashioned fire-place, in a low, comfor- 
table chair covered with coarse, red flannel, sat Miss West. Mr. 
Grale saw a neat-looking little woman, in a good merino gown with a 
small white edging at the throat and wrist, and her dark hair braided 
back from her face. She looked up when he entered but did not 
pause in her stitching. 

He made a pretext of wanting to look for something in a cupboard 
at the far end of the room, which really held nothing but stray 
numbers of old periodicals. Taking up one of these, he approached 
Miss West, remarking that the weather to-day was disagreeable. He 
understood she was a stranger in Dering. She must find the state of 
the roads very different from that of town causeways. 

“‘ Ves, sir,” said Miss West, in her quiet, easy manner. “But I 
am used to country roads—I have lived quite as much in the country 
as in town.” 

** And which do you like best ?” asked Mr. Grale. 

Miss West smiled. ‘ Each has its advantages, sir,” she answered. 
“And as one generally has a reason for being where one is at the 
time, one likes that best while there.” 

‘An uncommonly sensible woman,” thought Mr. Grale. But 
there was something about her which made him feel uncomfortable, 
he could not possibly have told why. He would have liked to ques- 
tion her, to ask what her business was in Dering ; but he felt that she 
was quite capable of replying in the most naively respectful manner, 
yet telling him nothing. He went downstairs thinking. 

“Can it be ?” But the mental question was interrupted by his 
meeting Susan, the parlour-maid, taking up, by her mistress’s orders, a 
glass of wine to the seamstress. 

“So you have had the master in here !” exclaimed Susan, as she 
cleared a place for the wine-glass amidst the litter of the sewing 
table. 

“Yes,” said Miss West, “and a pleasant-spoken gentleman I found 
him.” 

* Ah, he’s not always so,” said Susan—‘as many a one could tell 
you. He keeps people in subjection, he does—ask his clerks that. 
It’s said, you know, that it was nothing but his quarrelling drove poor 
Mr. Allan away.” 

Miss West looked up. ‘ Was it ?” she asked. 

*‘ J think so,” said Susan, who held Miss West in especial favour, 
because she lodged at Mrs. Massey’s, and Mrs. Massey’s son was 
Susan’s young man. ‘The mistress and Miss Mary Anne believed 
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he was in his room as usual, whatever master knew, and then we 
thought he would be gone only for two or three days, but the days 
are turning into weeks now ” 

“Where did he go to? Where is he?” 

‘“* Nobody knows,” said Susan. ‘“ We don’t.” 

** Mrs. Grale will know where her son is.” 

“No, that she does not,” dissented Susan, eagerly. ‘I don’t 
believe it. She fretted dreadful at first. It’s the master who knows, 
if anybody does; and the mistress has cheered up a little again, 
lately.” 

“Mrs. Grale must know all about it,” persisted the work-woman ; 
“or, as time passes on, she would grow more anxious, instead of 
less so.” 

Susan shook her head. ‘ The mistress doesn’t have much of her 
own way. She’s a good sort of mistress, and means well; but she 
can’t go very deep. She’s frightened of the master,” added Susan, 
with emphasis. ‘That is, she daren’t go against him.” 

“And is Miss Mary Anne frightened of her father?” asked Miss 
West. 

‘“* Miss Mary Anne thinks of nothing but herself,” confided Susan ; 
“of herself and Mr. George Vivian. She thinks he is in love with 
her: leastways, hopes he is. But I don’t fancy Mr. George would 
come to this house for a wife.” 

‘* And why not?” asked Miss West, who appeared to be taking a 
good deal of silent interest in the conversation. 

““Why, because they are quite a different style of family!” ex- 
claimed Susan. “It’s all money, money, money, with our people, 
and they’ve got to domineer over other folks to try to keep their own 
place. The Vivians have no fear for theirs! They are the Vivians 
of Dering, and everyone knows it. I’ve seen the General take an 
old woman’s basket and carry it up the hill for her, and Miss Maria 
makes herself a true friend to everybody who wants one. Joe 
Massey says that after his accident if Miss Maria called and found 
him lacking anything, she’d go straight back to the Court and bring 
it down with her own hands.” 

“T have heard about you and Joe Massey,” pleasantly remarked 
Miss West, biting off an end of thread. 

Susan smiled and blushed. ‘“ And the two gentlemen, Mr. George 
and Mr. Edgar, always speak so pleasant to one,” she went on. 
“They’d as soon think of domineering over their horses and dogs as 
over us poor people.” 

Something in the speech seemed to offend the seamstress. “ And 
if their politeness comes from the same cause—that they deem poor 
people to be a different order of being from themselves—then I’d 
rather a thousand times have the overbearing insolence of the Grales !” 
said she, flaring into sudden and unaccountable heat. 

It did not ruffle thoughtless, good-humoured Susan. “I wouldn’t,” 
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said she. ‘If people are pleasant and civil in their dealings with 
you, what more do you want of them? I’m sure that afternoon 
when Mr. Edgar came up to ask for Mr. Allan, speaking so 
gently and kindly, I thought his very manner was enough to wile a 
bird off a bough.” 

Miss West gave a queer laugh. “To wile a bird off a bough!” 
she echoed. ‘ Aye.” 

“Tt is Mr. George who has generally been most intimate in coming 
here for Mr. Allan,” pursued Susan, “ but that afternoon it was Mr. 
Edgar. And he wrote that note, which there’s been a talk of, in our 
very hall here, tearing a leaf out of his own pocket-book and twisting 
it up after forme to give to Mr. Allan. It was the very day Mr. Allan 
went away.” 

Miss West let her sewing lie still in her lap. She was looking at 
Susan. 

“What was in the note ?” she said. 

“Tt was asking Mr. Allan to meet him at the Black Pool.” 

“‘ Did he meet him there?” eagerly cried Miss West. 

**T don’t know,” answered Susan. ‘ He went out as soon as he 
had swallowed his dinner, and he did not come back again.” 

The work-woman had never taken her eyes from Susan’s face. 

“Was Mr. Edgar Vivian so condescending as to tell you what was 
in the note?” she questioned, in a mocking tone. 

The girl coloured. ‘No, he didn’t,” she said, shortly. ‘“ And I 
didn’t peep inside, either, as perhaps you are thinking. When the 
young master read the note, he must have left it lying open on his 
toilet-table—and I happened—I could not help it—to see what it 
said. I folded the note up again into the same twists and left it 
there: I didn’t like Mr. Allan to know it had been read. Not that 
there was anything in it that all the house might not have seen— 
just two or three lines asking Mr. Allan to go to the Black Pool.” 

“* And—he—never—came—home—again !” repeated Miss West, 
with a pause between every word as if in deep thought. 

“No. Never since then.” 

“Do you remember the date, Susan ?” 

“Yes, I do—I remember it by something particular that concerns 
myself. It was a Tuesday, and the 2oth of October.” 

Miss West nodded—as if she had expected the answer. 

“‘T think I saw him myself that same night,” she said, slowly. 

“La!” exclaimed Susan. ‘ Where ?” 

“ Oh, in the road,” said Miss West, evasively. ‘I was not quite 
sure that it was Mr. Allan Grale, though I was nearly sure; but he 
looked rather stouter than usual and hardly as tall. But the moon- 
light is deceptive, and I was not very near him. He had on a light 
over-coat.” 

“That was him,” said Susan. “The master asked about that 
light over-coat, and James said his young master took it out with 
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him. He had it on his arm when he walked from the door, but 
James saw him take hold of it as if he was going to put it on. I 
wonder what he and Mr. Edgar had got to talk about? And what a 
gruesome place to meet at !—that Black Pool.” 

Miss West took up her sewing again. “I should not speculate 
upon the matter, were I you, Susan,” she said, reprovingly. ‘ Gentle- 
men may have business matters to discuss that do not concern other 
people.” 

Susan listened with perfect good-temper. She decided that Miss 
West was an old maid, and all old maids were ridiculously particular. 

When Mr. Grale went down stairs after leaving the nursery, he 
drew a chair to the dining-room fire, and sat down to think. The 
prolonged absence of his son and the fact of his not writing to 
them was beginning to disturb him, but only in a slight degree. 
He was now asking himself why Edgar Vivian should refuse 
to tell what he knew—if he knew anything—and why he should 
suspect that seamstress of having spoken to him, Mr. Grale, about 
matters that concerned his son. But upon these points his mind 
wholly refused to give him any answering light. 

“Well, well, we must hope it will come soon,” mused he. “ Every 
day must bring us nearer to hearing something or other.” 

Just as he was about to rise and take his departure for the Works, 
Mrs. Grale came into the room. 

“Why, Richard!” she exclaimed, “I didn’t know you were here ; 
I thought you had gone back long ago. Is anything the matter ? 
Are you not well ?” 

It was so very unusual for Mr. Grale to linger at home in the day- 
time that she put the question. More often than not he did not 
come in to lunch at all. 

“ Well? I’m quite well,” crustily answered Mr. Grale. ‘“ What 
should ail me?” 

Mrs. Grale sat down on the other side of the hearth, and drew-her 
chair near to him. She had been wanting to talk to him, but had 
not liked to begin; perhaps this might be a good opportunity. 

‘“We don’t hear from Allan, Richard.” 

“No,” he answered. ‘Shan’t be long first, I daresay, now.” 

“Tf I could only think it!” she sighed. ‘‘ Richard, I’ve wanted 
to say something to you, but I couldn’t sum up courage. You take 
me up so sharply if I ever mention such things.” 

“What things ?” he asked. 

“‘ Well—all sorts of things. Dreams, for example.” 

“ Dreams!” Mr. Grale’s voice had a great scorn in it. 

“Yes, I know how you ridicule all that. But, Richard, I’m very 
unhappy ; you may see it for yourself, though I don’t talk of it ; and I 
wish you’d let me just tell you what I want to tell, and listen to me 
quietly. I try to be patient ; you know I do.” 

“ You can tell it,” said Mr. Grale, in a kinder tone. 
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“You remember that note which we found on Allan’s dressing- 
table,” began Mrs. Grale. “It was from Edgar Vivian, you said, but 
you did not show it to me. I might have opened it for myself before, 
but I did not. Was it not to make an appointment for Allan to meet 
young Vivian at the Black Pool ?” 

““Yes—to fish. How did you get to know it ?” 

“Mary Anne said so yesterday. She had heard it from somebody 
or other. Well, I think then, we may be at liberty to conjecture that 
when Alny hastened out that evening after his dinner, it was to keep 
that appointment. Do you think so ?” 

“T can’t say. It might have been.” 

“ Well now, Richard,” continued poor Mrs. Grale, trembling slightly, 
“this is what I want you not to be angry with me for—what I’m going 
to say now. That night ; that very same night, you understand; I 
had a dreadful dream about the Black Pool. I was in frightful 
distress over somebody that was drowning in it. I seemed to feel the 
water upon my face; I did indeed, Richard; and my poor sister 
Marget was following me about everywhere. I have never had so 
bad a dream as that.” 

“You had been eating too many good things at Lady Laura Bond’s, 
Mary.” 

“That dream of mine was not all,” continued Mrs. Grale, paying 
no heed to the common-place suggestion in her distress. “In 
that letter which I had from Marget, about the box waiting at Corra- 
buin, she tells me she had just the same sort of dream on the same 
night—and she had it also, or something like it, on other nights after- 
wards. I'll read you what she says ; I have the letter here.” 

Rapidly taking the letter from her pocket, Mrs. Grale read aloud 
the part relating to her sister’s dream. 

“«The dreams began on a Tuesday night—it was the Twentieth of 
October. I seemed to be in a wild, dreary place, where there was a 
dreadful looking pool surrounded by dark trees, and I felt as if I were 
tossing up and down in icy-cold water, and I could hear you sobbing 
and crying. I woke up once, and I can tell you, Polly, my fright was 
that bad I shook the bed; after a bit, I fell asleep again and the 
dream came back.’ Now, Richard,” Mrs. Grale went on, after a 
moment’s pause, “despite your unbelief in such things, you must see 
it’s odd that I and Marget Gibson should have had that horrible 
dream the same night, she up in Scotland and I here.” 

“Nothing has come of it, to you, or to her,” said Mr. Grale, com- 
passionately, suppressing his ridicule. 

Mrs. Grale was folding the letter to return it to her pocket. ‘There 
were other things mixed up in her dreams, that it’s no use writing 
about, Marget says. But, Richard—I’ve been thinking—since I 
heard Alny went out to go to the Black Pool that same night, whether 
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Mrs. Grale hesitated. ‘Thinking what.?” asked her husband. 

“Whether any harm happened to him?* Any accident? Whether 
he could have tumbled into the Pool and’ couldn’t get out again ?” 

She had lowered her voice toa whisper, and before it ceased it was 
so hushed that Mr. Grale could hardly catch the words. 

He sat looking into the fire, not speaking. Mrs. Grale sat looking 
at him. 

“No, no, Mary; no,” he said, sharply. “It is not likely. He 
would not be at the Black Pool by himself, and whoever was with 
him would pretty soon pull him out, or give the alarm.” 

“That would be Edgar Vivian,” she said, quietly. 

“‘Edgar Vivian says they did not meet there. Besides, he—he has 
heard in some way from Alny since he went away.” 

“Then you have been enquiring about it, Richard! You have 
been uneasy yourself.” 

“‘ Uneasy ! certainly not,” said Mr. Grale, wishing to disperse her 
own uneasiness. ‘“ After reading that note, it was natural I should 
enquire whether they met or not. Calm your mind, Polly; there’s 
nothing to fear. It’s these rubbishing dreams that have upset you ; 
nothing else.” 

He went off to the mills as he spoke, walking with quite a débon- 
naire manner, for he knew she was watching him from the window. 
But there’s no doubt that his mind was rather disagreeably exercised. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
SHOPPING. 


TIME crept on at Dering as elsewhere, and people began to talk about 
Christmas. 

In the two chief houses at Dering the season could bring little 
festivity. General Vivian had not had any relapse ; he was recover- 
ing slowly; but the medical men did not appear to be easy about 
him, and warned his nephews that his life might end suddenly, with 
scarcely an hour’s warning. George Vivian’s face grew solemn as he 
heard this. 

Maria, too, was better, but her recovery was of that sort which is 
sometimes less satisfactory than continued illness. It was not recovery 
of her old self. It was but a struggle back from the depths to a very 
low level of existence. At the time when she was picturing the 
worst, as to the fate of Allan Grale, her brother George, paying a 
visit to her in her room, had casually mentioned, thinking it would 
be pleasant to her to hear it, and believing it then himself, that Allan 
was in Scotland and had written to his mother; and this in a degree 
revived Maria. 

She no longer remained in her room or kept her shutters closed, or 
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secluded herself from her duties to her uncle or her supervision over 
the servants. She did that much. But she was no more to be met 
going out visiting, or traversing the lanes on errands of helpful kind- 
liness. Neither, when she could avoid it, was she visible in the 
drawing-room. She saw the Palmers once or twice, but she eluded 
anything like an interview with the girls. She was never seen in 
public—not even at church, though once or twice she stole down to 
a short week-night service, held by the kindly vicar for the purpose of 
imparting a little comfort and cheer to the aged, lonely, and illiterate 
people of his flock. It quite startled the good man when, in the dim 
lamplight, he saw Miss Vivian’s white, up-turned face. As soon as the 
service was over, she glided away like a ghost, hastening out of the 
little churchyard and crossing the Court gardens alone. Neither 
brothers, nor uncle nor aunt, knew of those church attendances. They 
believed her to be shut up in her own room. 

“ A nervous shock of some kind,” decided the doctors, and the 
Dering people thought it was due to her uncle’s sudden and alarming 
illness. Only Dr. Palmer and Agnes knew better. They knew of that 
strange fear of hers concerning Allan, but they did not speak of it, 
even to each other ; and, though the fear must have been set at rest, 
they concluded that the shock had thus told upon her. 

Mrs. Grale would have given way before this, but for her stern and 
strong-minded husband. As the days and days went on, and still there 
came to the anxious mother no tidings from her son, she now and 
again whispered her fears to her husband in the privacy of their 
chamber. He calmed her, quieted her ; he told her that he thought 
Alny must have gone for a sea-voyage and that they could not hear 
from him just yet. He did not altogether believe this himself; 
in truth, he knew not what to believe; but he thought it not an 
unlikely step for Allan to take, and he knew there were reasons for 
his absenting himself from Dering. 

The Grales were going to London for a few weeks. It was Mr. 
Grale who suggested it ; and he did so for the sake of his depressed 
and nervous wife. The change of scene and the general racket which 
a visit to London implied, might divert her mind from home troubles. 
They might spend Christmas there, he said. 

Mrs. Grale opposed the idea ; at first on general grounds. She had 
not the courage to say that she wanted to be ready to receive her son, 
if his heart softened to his home at Christmas time. She said that 
she hated to be out of her own snug house in the cold weather—that 
she could not bear railway travelling, and so on. But Mary Anne 
told the plain truth for her and to her, reproaching her again with 
caring nothing for her daughter’s pleasure or her husband’s wishes, 
but preferring to mope about on some vague hope of Allan’s turn- 
ing up. 

‘ And if he should come while we are away—what of it?” urged 
Mary Anne. “He would not run offagain, even if we were not here.” 
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‘‘ Ah, Mary Anne—you don’t know.” 

Mary Anne softened as she saw her mother’s dropping tears. “If 
he once comes back, mamma, he will stay, never fear; he will have 
found out the difference between his own good home and other places. 
I cannot think what is keeping him away.” 

Decidedly, Mary Anne Grale was mystified about what could have 
caused so deadly a breach between her father and brother. For she 
retained her first impression : that there had been a quarrel more or 
less definite between them. 

“T should not be surprised if Allan is in London himself,” she 
said. 

“Mary Anne! 

“Well, mamma, I have thought lately that he may be there. We 
have beea;thinking of Scotland just because of that box—of which 
nothing seems to have come. But what should a sociable, lively young 
fellow, like Alny, do in that bleak, lonely Scotland, where he knows 
nobody ? He has to stay away from us for a time, I take it, as he and 
papa are at daggers drawn ; and what more likely than that he should 
take up his abode in London ? It is just the place to live cheaply and 
privately in; and he would be at no loss for acquaintances. He 
knows intimately some of the medical students at St. George’s 
Hospital.” 

Mrs. Grale answered not a word. But the random shot told. She 
was in that state of mind which catches at any slight ray of hope as a 
relief. She grew to believe it might be as her daughter said, and she 
made no further objection to the scheme of going to London. 

But Mrs. Grale’s protracted unwillingness to go, and some matters 
of business which arose at the Works needing the presence of the 
master, took up further time, and December was now getting on. It 
was finally decided that they should leave Moorland House on the 
shortest day, and probably not return to it until the end of January. 

Mary Anne was eager for the departure. Not only for the excite- 
ment and pleasure that the sojourn would of itself give her, but also 
because she thought she might see more of George Vivian there than 
she did at home. He did not often call at Moorland House; and 
there was no visiting just now at the Court. George often ran up to 
London, and Mary Anne meant to suggest to her mother that he 
should on some one of these occasions stay with them there. Mary 
Anne Grale indulged in delightful visions of morning performances 
and classical concerts, of choral services and winter galleries, and all 
their possibilities of téte-’-téte intercourse. 

She threw out her little bait artfully enough, when George, calling 
in at Moorland House, found them in the midst of their final prepara- 
tions for departure. 

“Of course you will feel it your bounden duty to shut yourself up 
with the dear invalids at the Court,” she said. 

“‘T may have other duties outside the Court,” he answered, rather 
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soberly, and never noticed the bridling blush with which his words were 
received. 

‘But if you should be in London, and you might happen to go up, 
you know, you will find us at the Belvedere Hotel. Do you know the 
Belvedere ?” 

“Tt is in one of the streets leading out of Piccadilly—opposite the 
Green Park,” said George, with scarcely a second’s reflection. ‘A very 
pleasant house to stay at, I believe, and well conducted. Certainly it 
is in a capital position.” 

Mary Anne smiled. “A quiet, old-fashioned place, which suits 
quiet, old-fashioned people,” she said. ‘‘ When you are in London, 
you must not forget us. Mamma will be so glad to see a familiar face 
from home; she never is quite happy away from it. And you are 
such a favourite of hers !” 

George Vivian smiled his pleasant smile. He had a tender feeling 
for all middle-aged matrons—except his aunt !—for the sake of the 
dead mother who would have been one of them had she lived till 
now. 

“That is Mrs. Grale’s kindness,” he said. ‘And I suppose you 
are looking forward to a very gay time.” 

“‘ We can scarcely be gay,” sighed Mary Anne, sentimentally raising 
her eyes to his. “We are going up for mamma’s sake; she feels so 
very unhappy at Allan’s prolonging his absence in this manner.” 

George made no answering remark. 

““We are going up in the quietest way possible,” continued Mary 
Anne. ‘We are not taking the carriages; we shall hire in London. 
Mamma is always nervous in driving our country horses in town. I 
daresay we shall see nobody we know. Dear Lady Laura Bond says 
her kinsman will certainly call—Lord Rockford, you know ; and he 
will no doubt bring young Pelerin—but they are nobody.” 

She smiled, a smile of girlish innocence, and spoke carelessly, as if 
young lords were every-day friends. And she was rewarded by 
seeing a faint shade of irritation in George’s face. It was the 
natural irritation of a man, compelled by every injunction of charity 
and courtesy to be silent, when he would have liked to express some 
strong disapprobation and warning. It is not only Mary Anne Grale 
who has mistaken such irritation for jealousy ! 

In London, Mrs. Grale found in one respect a sort of relief. 
Wher there was no letter from Allan among those delivered at the 
Belvedere Hotel, she could say to herself that perhaps there was one 
at Moorland House by this time and it would be forwarded in due 
course. At any moment she liked, she could imagine that Allan had 
just arrived in Dering and would post after them without delay. 

She liked to drive by St. George’s Hospital ; some vague hope 
being ripe within her that she might see her son coming down its 
steps. She caused enquiries to be made of the students there—or, 
rather, Mr. Grale did—-whether they had lately seen anything of Mr. 
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Allan Grale. But they had not ; did not, in fact, seem to know who 
Mr. Allan Grale was; yet Mary Anne felt nearly sure that St. 
George’s was the hospital at which Allan had acquaintances. Mrs. 
Grale took a never-failing interest in the crowds in the street; and 
whilst Mary Anne did her fancy shopping, she would sit waiting in 
the carriage with more patience than she had been wont to show on 
similar occasions, for she was watching for a face that never passed. 

George Vivian spent an evening with them at the hotel. But 
Mary Anne somehow picked up an uncomfortable conviction that this 
visit might not have been paid, but for an accidental encounter. 

She was at a certain shop in Bond Street. It was very near their 
hotel, and Mary Anne had gone there earlier than the usual hour for 
shopping ; but she found three or four customers in the shop before 
her. The article she wanted was not at hand, and had to be sought 
for. Leisurely waiting, Miss Grale looked about her. One of the 
customers was a gentleman. He sat at the same side of the shop as 
herself, but higher up ; one or two model costumes stood on frames 
between them, so that all she could see of him was one foot and a 
walking stick. But she could see his purchases piled up on the 
counter. There was a cloak lined with gray squirrel; “ exactly,” 
thought Mary Anne, “like Maria Vivian’s.” There were two héavy 
folds of some fine woollen stuff, one in navy blue, the other in a rich 
moss green, there was a box of gloves and a soft felt bonnet with 
some yards of ribbon and lace. All these tempting commodities 
were evidently to be folded and packed for a long journey. Mary 
Anne felt quite interested in her feminine curiosity. But as the 
gentleman, his business completed, got up to leave the shop, Mary 
Anne saw that it was George Vivian. 

‘ You are an early bargainer !” he said ; and she fancied he looked 
a little embarrassed. ‘ Have you been here long?” 

“Not very long,” said Mary Anne. “I have not begun my 
bargaining yet. And now, of course you are on your way to our 
hotel, Mr. Vivian. Or were you going to play us so false as to be in 
London and not come near mamma at all?” 

“Why should you think me so base as that ?” he asked, laughing. 
“‘T only came up last night, and have sundry urgent commissions to 
execute, which I am getting through as fast as I can. I must be in 
Dering again to-morrow morning. Shall you be at home this 
evening ?” ‘ 

‘‘ Oh, yes,” she answered. ‘We dine at six o’clock. Will you 
join us then? Papa and mamma will be delighted.” 

George accepted the invitation, and they parted for the time. 

He kept his appointment punctually. But certainly Mary Anne 
did not get much satisfaction out of that evening. Her own temper 
was rather fretted with wondering who could be so ‘intimate with 
George Vivian as to trouble him with such a commission as she had 
seen him execute. It could not be Maria. She would not want a 
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second squirrel cloak ; and Mrs. Vivian never condescended to any- 
thing lower than sealskin with sable tails. Besides, the felt bonnet was 
of too youthful a shape for Mrs. Vivian, and Mary Anne did wonder 
what pretty face it was destined to adorn. George did not volunteer 
the information, and she would not ask it. ‘Then it seemed to Mary 
Anne that her father had never been so peremptory and uncom- 
promising. They played whist after dinner; she and Mr. Grale were 
partners, and he kept finding fault with her play. When George wished 
them good-bye and went away, he had said never a word about his 
purchases. 

This visit happened only two or three days after Christmas. Now 
in Dering it had long been the custom to have a little village festivity 
in the schoolroom on the last evening of the year, ending with seeing 
the New Year in at a midnight service in the church. Gifts were 
always distributed among the old folks and the children on this 
occasion, and if Mrs. Grale’s bales of flannel, and heaps of woollen 
socks were not quite so fine as those sent from the Court, they were 
always double in size and number. ‘The young Dering people who 
had more time than money, such as the Miss Palmers, or the poor 
genteel widows and maiden ladies, had hitherto provided for the 
children by manufacturing satchels and workbags, pinafores and pin- 
eushions. But this year, Mrs. Grale, in the restless activity of her 
present state of mind, had planned a new departure. She had seen 
how far and how effectively a very little money would go among the 
wares displayed at Christmas in the London toy shops, and she had 
invested accordingly in little bottles of scent, painted paper pictures, 
and toys that were not bulky. These were all packed in readiness to 
be sent to Dering. And it suddenly occurred to Mrs. Grale, as she 
sat at breakfast the morning after George Vivian’s visit, that he might 
take them down for her, and so save the payment by rail. Mrs. 
Grale was ever thrifty. “They could be just put into the first class 
carriage beside him, and then no harm could happen to them,” she 
remarked. Mr. Grale maintained his usual early habits, had break- 
fasted and was gone out. _ 

*‘T cannot think how you can dream of troubling Mr. Vivian about 
such rubbish,” cried Mary Anne. ‘He will have parcels enough of 
his own,” she added, acidly. 

“No trouble at all,” returned Mrs. Grale. ‘What isa little trouble 
to young men? And Mr. Vivian is too obliging to object, if it were. 
I'll send Susan to the station with the things in a cab, Mary Anne ; 
and I'll bid her just stow them in wherever Mr. Vivian telis her.” 

“You will find that Susan herself will not care for such an errand, 
mamma.” 

- But there she reckoned without her host. Susan had come to 
.London in attendance on the ladies, their own maid being ill ; and her 
face brightened the moment she heard what her mistress wished her 
to do. Mr. Vivian would leave London from the station where her 
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sweetheart, Joe Massey, was employed ; and Susan was just delighted 
at being sent to it. 

She had no difficulty in finding Mr. Vivian. He was walking up 
and down the platform smoking a cigar, and had his pleasant smile 
ready the moment he saw a Dering face. He accepted the charge 
quite cheerfully ; just as Mrs. Grale had thought. 

“ Put the things into that carriage,” he said, indicatingone. ‘The 
train will be off in two or three minutes, and no fellow passenger. has 
arrived. I have nothing of my own, except that little black bag.” 

“I hope they won’t be much trouble to you, sir, at Dering,” Susan 
ventured to say, thinking of the scarcity of accommodation and porters 
at the station there. 

“Tm going to Carstow,” replied Mr. Vivian. ‘ Don’t you see that 
this is a main line train? Our carriage will be waiting for me at 
Carstow, and I’ll take the parcels on to Dering in it.” 

Susan was not very clear about main lines and branches. But she 
knew the Vivian carriage sometimes went to the Carstow station. 

The train went off, leaving a very happy girl behind it, for George 
Vivian had bestowed a handsome “Christmas box” on her. “ As if 
I’d brought him a beautiful gift, instead of a trumpery botheration,” 
she thought, turning a bright face on Joe Massey, who had now leisure 
to speak to her. : 

‘“‘ The Vivians are the right sort,” said young Massey. “It’s always 
a pleasure to me to see Mr. George’s face up here. - He used to beat 
this station a good bit two or three months ago, but I’ve not seen him 
lately. One time when I saw him here he was sending a party off by 
the Scotch express. A young lady it was.” 

Joe Massey had to return to his duties, and Susan went back to the 
hotel. 

“Did you catch Mr. Vivian, Susan ?—and did he put my parcels 
among his own?” asked her mistress. 

“Your parcels are in the carriage with him all right, ma’am,” replied 
Susan. “Mr. Vivian had not any of his own ; at least, only one little 
black bag. He seemed quite pleased to take them; he was not in the 
least put about.” 

Mary Anne, drawing at the table, sketched on silently. ‘“‘ Taking 
no parcels down!” she thought to herself. ‘Who on earth was he 
buying those things for ?” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SAM TOWNE’S TALE. 


Anp then time went on, and the Grales returned to Dering, and Mrs. 
Grale had the pleasure of seeing her pretty paper views on many a 
cottage wall, and of smelling her cheap perfumes copiously exhaling 
from clean handkerchiefs carried folded into the parish church. The 
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pathos of Christmas and the fresh start of the New Year had alike 
gone by, and had not brought home Allan Grale. Neither had he 
been seen-or heard of in London. 

Mrs. Grale pined and fretted in her furtive, helpless way ; but if she 
ever dropped a tear or said a word about Alny to her husband, he 
would not let her goon; while Mary Anne, who really saw no particular 
cause for anxiety, assured her mother that Alny would come back at 
his own time as flourishing as a green bay tree. 

Mr. Grale never voluntarily spoke of his son. Mrs. Grale thought 
he was indifferent; that is, that he had no fears; she did not read the 
deepening furrows on his brow, and the thickening white in his hair 
correctly. ‘Men were different from women,” she argued. ‘“‘If they 
were left alone, they could bury things out of their sight—in time.” 
She only wanted Alny. She could never have said, as his father did, 
even at the very first, “let him stay away.” She was not at all sure 
whether he was not conniving at his son’s absence—perhaps compel- 
ling him to prolong it. She had a mother’s hunger ; he had a father’s 
pride. 

Knowing nothing whatever of her husband’s communications with 
the station master at Corrabuin, Mrs. Grale often wondered why she 
had no further word from the man. She threw out one or two hints 
to Mary Anne, who carelessly said that perhaps Allan had claimed the 
box. So, at last, Mrs. Grale made up her mind to write to the north 
herself, and say nothing about it to anybody. 

But of writing anything like a business letter Mrs. Grale had almost 
a superstitious dread. Letter-writing at all was a great trial to her. 
She had done as little of it as possible, thereby letting old ties and 
friendships die out. It is difficult for people of cultivated minds and 
active habits to fully realise how trivial are the weights which drag 
down uneducated women, such as Mrs. Grale ; or how these poor 
women let their hearts break and their lives fall into ruin for want of 
some slight action which would be counted among the other’s every 
day work. 

Mrs. Grale had put off writing that note of inquiry from day to day, 
and from week to week, always hoping that the morrow would bring 
news to make it unnecessary. But she braced herself at last to do it. 

Remembering how promptly her first inquiries had been attended 
to, she was rather surprised when a whole week passed before any 
answer came from Corrabuin. 

And when it did arrive, it brought a bitterness of disappointment 
beyond anything she could have anticipated. It stated that the station 
master had died just before Christmas, and that his successor, the 
present official, could find no trace of any such box or telegram as she 
referred to. He thought they had probably been fetched away. They 
were certainly not in Corrabuin station now. 

As Mrs. Grale had gained her information secretly, so she had to 
adjust her ideas to it, in secret. It certainly did seem as though 
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Allan must have received his box and her telegram. If so, then surely 
she might infer that he was only carrying out some plans of his own 
staying away, and that he would come back some time. The hardest 
part of it all was, that he did not write. 

So Mr. and Mrs. Grale sat together at their fireside, each nursing 
an inward trouble, which they concealed from the other. It was 
impossible to say what Mr. Grale knew of his son, whether anything 
or nothing, and what he suspected or did not suspect. He had never 
sought an interview with Edgar Vivian—as Dr. Palmer had 
suggested. 

“Why do you not do it?” Dr. Palmer enquired of Mr. Grale, 
meeting him one day in a lane, shortly after his own interview with 
Edgar had taken place ; and Mr. Grale’s face had darkened at the 
question. 

“Tt would be of no use,” he answered. “I know human nature. He 
would deceive me where he could. And where he could not tell what 
facts I had on my side, he would take refuge behind dead silence, in 
the name of his own honour and his loyalty to his absent friend. 
Honour! Loyalty!” Mr. Grale repeated each word with intense con- 
tempt and bitterness. 

“ Look here, Doctor—it might bring danger if he spoke,” went on 
Mr. Grale, dropping his voice to a low whisper and glancing over his 
shoulder to make sure they were alone. ‘‘ Danger for himself and 
for Allan. He won’t speak, and Allan keeps away for fear he should 
be made to do so.” 

Dr. Palmer wondered if this were true. It had struck him that, 
had he been in Edgar Vivian’s place he should have sought out Mr. 
Grale of his own accord. 

As for the family at Dering Court, their existence was full of 
monotony. General Vivian was out of present danger, but he was a 
decrepit old man now. . He had ceased to chide his nephews for not 
making due stand and mark in life. He only clung to them, liking 
them about him. It was a satisfaction to him to know they were in 
the same house with himself. Certainly Edgar gave him little other 
satisfaction, for he shut himself into the library and buried himself 
among his books with a diligence that must have brought honourable 
results, had he exercised it during his college career. But George 
was very good to his uncle—good with that tenderness which in sweet, 
weak natures is often the growth of a too tardy self-reproach. But, 
when the General was able to walk about the house again and to sun 
himself on the terrace, George began to hint that he should like to 
take a little change of scene—a sea-breeze, a mountain scramble. But 
the General objected ; and he entreated George piteously, almost 
tearfully, not to leave him—he was a poor old man—and nobody knew 
what a day might bring forth for such as he—and he could not 
trouble anybody long. George yielded without a murmur. 

“T only wish you were settled in life, my boy,” said the General, 
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dreamily. ‘Old people never feel quite sure about their juniors. till 
that happens. I should like to see you safely settled before I go, 
George.” 

“ Am I not safely settled ?” George asked, rather wistfully. ‘ Do 
you think, uncle, I shall ever dream of leaving this dear old place, 
or of changing it?” 

“No, no,” said the General, “not that. But I wish, George, that 
you had a wife.” 

“« And yet you might not approve of her, if she existed,” George 
remarked. a 

“T should not be hard to please,” said the General. ‘I should 
not want fortune nor long descent, so long as she was a true lady, 
gently bred. And surely you could choose no other, George ?” 

“ Men do make strange choices,” said George, striving to speak 
lightly. He averted his face, gazing down the avenue, for they were 
seated on the terrace. ‘So many things occur to over-rule choice 
sometimes.” 

“That’s nonsense,” said the General. “If young men are rash 
and foolish, they must look to pay the penalty. It would be hard to 
expect a good family to welcome a vulgar bride fresh from her dairy, 
or a girl out of a milliner’s shop. Where one unequal marriage 
turns out well, twenty turn out badly, nothing but misery on both 
sides. I'll tell you of one that turned out well, George; though 
there was trouble over that. My old friend, dead now, Randolph of 
Westerham, rashly married a gamekeeper’s daughter ; quite a romance 
it was, and she was a pretty creature, but her grammar and her style 
of good looks were not those of Westerham Grange, and the marriage 
was kept secret till there came a baby boy. Young Randolph cunningly 
contrived that in a year or two his father and mother should see the 
boy playing in one of the Westerham lanes, and he said to them (he 
was always clever), ‘Would you not like such a grandson ?’ and when 
they both cried out, ‘Yes, indeed we should,’ he said, ‘Then, there 
he is,’ and told the truth, and was forgiven on the spot.” 

Mrs. Vivian had come up behind them. ‘“ You told your story so 
prettily, General,” she said, “that I fear George might feel tempted 
to go and do likewise, only there is no romance left in young people 
in these degenerate days. Do you know of any young lady who 
married a footman, and was forgiven? ‘That would make a pretty 
companion picture ! ” 

The General did not answer, feeling that the question was only 
intended as a reproof. George asked presently : “What became of 
that young Mrs. Randolph ?” 

“ Oh, they received her kindly at the Grange of course, under the 
circumstances. Though she did not live long, poor thing, and I dare- 
say it was as well. But the family always spoke of her with respect. 
Her son is the present squire.” 

But, although the General would not spare his nephew to be away 
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for any lengthened period, George contrived to get a few days’ 
absence more than once. On each of these occasions he went to 
Edinburgh, having previously written to someone in the far North to 
meet him there. ’ 

Thus the weeks passed on, and the primroses and violets came out 
in the Dering lanes, and the trees were budding in the woods and 
hedges. 

It happened that about this time Dr. Palmer was in attendance 
upon John Brice, the former head gardener at the Court. The old 
man lived in one of the lodges, opposite to that occupied by the 
gate-keeper and his family. He had been suffering from a smart 
attack of pleurisy, but was getting the better of it. One evening at 
dusk, when he was sitting up by fire-light in his easy chair, and Dr. 
Palmer had called in and was chatting with him, Allan Grale’s name 
chanced to be incidentally mentioned. 

Old Brice looked up suddenly. ‘“ He stays away a good time, sir, 
don’t he?” remarked he. 

“ Pretty long,” replied Dr. Palmer. 

“T—I suppose he’s all right, sir?” said the old man, hesitatingly. 

““T suppose so. All right in what way do you mean?” 

“T’ve thought of it over and over again since he doesn’t come 
back ; but—you remember that half-witted fellow, Sam Towne, who 
comes here by fits and starts trying to get work, don’t you, sir?” 
Brice broke off to ask. 

Dr. Palmer did remember. 

“Sam was about the neighbourhood last autumn, picking up a job 
at late harvesting, and what not. When that was over, he tried to 
get taken on by Mr. Grale’s gardeners to help in the greenhouses. 
One evening he came striding over here, right into this room, sir, to 
tell me he had lost the chance, for somebody else had been engaged. 
It was a little time after Mr. Allan Grale went away.” 

“Well?” cried Dr. Palmer, looking at the speaker. 

“‘ Perhaps talking of the Grales put him in mind of it, for he began 
telling me that one night, quite late, he had seen Mr. Allan and 
another gentleman at the Black Pool, having high words together. 
And he went on to say that they went on to blows, sir,” continued 
Brice, after a slight pause ; ‘‘ or, anyway, to scuffle with one another, 
and that the one jumped into the Pool, or was flung in, Towne couldn’t 
be sure which, for the moonlight shone on the other side of the Pool, 
and this side was in the shade; but he thought the one was Mr. 
Allan.” 

Dr. Palmer did not speak. He was recalling what Agnes had told 
him—that Miss Vivian feared Allan had committed suicide. 

“Towne said it frightened him out of his wits—as if the soft had 
any wits to be frightened out of !—and he hid himself back amongst 
the trees. And the other gentleman made off, he said, and the one 
was left drowning. “Twas a curious tale, sir!” 
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“Very curious,” assented Dr. Palmer. ‘Do you think ‘Towne 
related it to anyone besides yourself, Brice ?” 

“‘ No, sir, I don’t—I’m pretty sure he didn’t. The next morning I 
spoke of it to Stephen up at the Court, and to Miss Vivian’s maid, who’s 
always very friendly with me. I thought what a dreadful thing it 
would be for the Grales if it was true, and I hardly liked to keep it 
all to myself. But that same afternoon while I was at tea, down 
came Stephen here to tell me it was nothing but one of that poor 
Sam Towne’s weak fancies, or perhaps he might have had a drop of 
drink in him at the time ; for that Mr. Allan Grale was safe and well 
in Scotland, and was writing letters to his folks at home. So I looked 
after Towne, and found him, and told him this, and I warned him 
never to repeat a word of his foolish tale if he didn’t want to be had 
up for it and punished—and that scared him. He began to tremble, 
saying it must have been the fairies—who were always deceiving 
him.” 

“Do you know where Towne is now?” 

“No, sir; I’ve never seen him since then. Whether it was the 
scare sent him, or that he couldn’t find work, he went right off and 
away from Dering. .But, Dr. Palmer r 

“Yes?” said the Doctor, kindly, for the old man had stopped. 
‘* What is it?” 

“Well sir,” said Brice, in a tone that seemed to have borrowed 
something of Sam Towne’s scare, ‘‘ now that the time has gone on all 
this long while, months of it, and Mr. Allan does not come back, 
and there seems to be no signs of him near nor far, I get asking 
myself, sitting all alone here in the gloaming when thoughts are deep, 
whether Sam Towne’s tale was true.” 





(To be continued.) 







































A STORY OF THE DAY. 


“ T DO not like it, Ronald. It is too great a giving up of all your 
prospects for my sake.” 

The speaker, very young and girlish-looking, was lying on a sofa, 
while close by, looking fondly and anxiously down on her, sat a tall, 
soldier-like man in uniform. They were a great contrast in every 
way. She was a little woman, very fair, with dark violet eyes, an 
abundance of golden brown hair, and an appearance of excessive 
fragility : which accounted fully for the look of sadness mixed with 
love and protection, with which her husband was regarding her. He 
was very tall, standing over six foot, and dark; his hair and mous- 
tache were dark brown, and he had a pair of piercing dark grey eyes 
It was Captain Douglas. His expression was usually somewhat proud 
and stern ; but at this moment it was softened into one of almost 
womanly sweetness and tenderness. The regiment was unfortunately 
stationed at S——,, one of those spots of our foreign dependencies, 
where the climate is perniciously hot and enervating; and fears 
crossed him at times that it might be sapping away his wife’s life. 

“‘ My dear Blanche,” was his answer, “there is no giving up of 
prospects in the case. I shall infinitely prefer exchanging into a 
regiment now at home. No one could possibly have been more 
vexed than I was when we were sent out to serve her Majesty in this 
delectable quarter of the globe. I should like to have exchanged 
then and there, only that would hardly have done. And as for 
prospects ———” 

He broke off here ; he had been about to say: “ There are not 
many prospects here, the chances are so slight of being called to 
active service.” But he checked himself, remembering that what was 
the hope of his life, was the dread of his poor little wife’s. 

“ Prospects are quite as good, and better, in a healthier climate,” 
he continued. “I have quite decided. I shall go to-day to the 
Colonel, and ask him to write the necessary application for me. And 
then, please God, when we get back to bonnie England, I shall see 
the roses on my Blanche’s cheeks again, as they were a year ago, when 
I married her!” 

‘But, Ronald ”—and a blush came over her pale cheeks, as a 
reminder of what the roses Aad been—‘I could not go to England 
at present, could I?” 

“Not for the next two or three months. No, my dear, of course 
you could not ; but as soon as possible after your confinement is over 
you shall go. As Dr. Spencer says, the sea voyage and. the change from 
this oven to a cool, healthy climate, will be the very thing to restore 
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you to strength. So I have been thinking I had best make my 
arrangements at once, and get my application for an exchange sent 
off by the next mail.” 

“‘ Have you settled what regiment you will try to exchange into?” 
she asked. 

“Yes. Into the —th,” he answered. ‘I think it could be done 
without trouble. Ferrars is in it, and I know he is wild to get moved 
abroad, no matter where. The last I heard of his regiment it was 
quartered at Dover, and seemed likely to remain there. It would be 
the very place for you, Blanche ; the fresh breezes of the channel 
would soon bring back your roses, and m 

Captain Douglas was interrupted by the entrance of Dr. Spencer, 
who had looked in every few days to see Mrs. Douglas since her 
health began to fail. The Captain drew him aside when he was 
leaving, and told him what he had resolved upon. 

“T am heartily glad to hear it,” said Dr. Spencer. ‘Ido not 
hesitate to tell you that change of climate is the best hope for your 
wife’s restoration, if not life. I should have ordered her to England 
long ago, had it not been that she so dreaded and shrank from the 
separation from you; and I feared the fretting would do her more 
harm than the climate.” 

“‘ But she cannot travel until the child is born, can she ?” 

“ Of course not ; and you must not leave her here; pray, bear 
that in mind, when arranging your exchange.” 

“I know, I know. I should not think of leaving her. I shall send 
in my application at once. It will take some little time to arrange 
matters, and I can easily apply for a short leave, before joining another 
regiment. I want to be ready to take my wife home as soon as you 
shall say that it is safe for her to travel.” 

The Doctor nodded. He was turning to depart, when Captain 
Douglas touched his arm to detain him: his voice trembled, and 
his eyes were dimmed, strong and brave man though he was, as he 
spoke the question he wished to put. 

“Tell me the truth, Doctor; I would rather know it. Do you 
think there is a reasonable hope that she will get through her trial 
safely ?” 

There was a pause, before Dr. Spencer answered, and when he did, 
a slight hesitation and want of confidence might have been observed 
in his tone. 

“Captain Douglas, I hope for the very best,” he said. “I cannot 
conceal from you that there is some danger from the excessive weak- 
ness to which this climate has reduced her; but on the other hand 
she is young, and it is in her favour that she is evidently very happy, 
and wishes with all her heart to live. I need hardly caution you,” he 
continued, “to be most careful to keep every worry and annoyance 
from her, however slight; anything on her mind would be almost 
certainly fatal.” 
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The soldier’s face, which had been wearing an expression of the 
deepest sadness, now for an instant lighted up with a happy, confident 
smile, as he readily promised obedience to the Doctor’s mandate. 
Keep all worry from her, his almost idolized wife? Aye, that would 
he indeed ; no need to press this upon him. 

A short year only had elapsed since he had made pretty Blanche 
Cameron his wife. . She was an orphan, not without means of her 
own, but living with relations who understood her little and cared for 
her less. She had never known what it was to have anyone who cared 
to enter into any of her pursuits, or to whom she could confide her 
best thoughts and feelings, until she met Ronald Douglas. Their 
friendship quickly ripened into love on both sides, and after a short 
engagement she became his wife, and went out with him to S . 
to which place his regiment had just been ordered. 

I have not space here to tell how happy their married life was ; 
how, after her lonely, neglected past, she valued his devotion and per- 
fect sympathy, his unfailing courtesy; nor of how she returned his 
love, and strove to make his home happy. Their life was almost an 
ideal one, in its perfect confidence and affection. But alas, there was 
one trial from which all Ronald’s care and devotion could not save 
her. Her health, which hitherto had been fairly good, though never 
robust, failed : she could not stand the enervating climate of S . 
and, as we have heard from Dr. Spencer, the choice lay between 
sending her away from the husband who was all on earth to her, or 
allowing her to remain in a climate that was almost killing her. This 
had now ended in her husband having made up his mind to exchange 
if possible into a regiment stationed at home. 

Captain Douglas lost no time. That same evening he went to 
his Colonel, with the intention of asking him to write the necessary 
application for leave to exchange. He found Colonel Deane at home, 
and in a few words made him acquainted with his errand. - The 
Colonel expressed regret at the prospect of losing him from the regi- 
ment, in which he was a general favourite, both with officers and men, 
but quite agreed with the motives which had led him to come to this 
decision, and did not hesitate to comply with his request. 

“Let me see,” he said, speaking rapidly, “this is the 11th, the mail 
goes out on the 13th. I will write this letter to-day, Douglas, and 
if you will come down here to-morrow afternoon with two of your 
brother officers, in whose presence you will have to sign the necessary 
declaration that your motive for wishing to exchange is nothing 
affecting your honour, I will then have my letter ready for your en- 
closure. And I heartily hope the change may completely restore 
Mrs. Douglas to health, though we shall miss you both greatly.” 

Ronald warmly thanked his Colonel, and took his leave. He did 
not then go in search of any of his brother officers, as the hour was 
getting late, and he knew Blanche would be nervous if left too long 
alone; he therefore hastened home, and found his wife somewhat 
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stronger than usual. He told her what he had done, or rather was 
about to do on the following day, and they talked for some time, 
planning their future life in dear old England, when Blanche should 
be restored to health and strength. 

“T cannot help feeling grieved, though, Ronald,” she said, “ to 
think my health should oblige you to alter all your plans. I seem to 
fall so far below my own ideal of what a soldier’s wife should be.” 

“ And may I ask, little woman, what that ideal is?” he enquired, 
with an amused smile. ‘Then perhaps I can tell you if you fall so 
very far short of it.” 

‘She should be always a help to her husband, never a hindrance,” 
replied Blanche. ‘She should never allow private feeling to inter- 
fere with his duty ; ; for as it is her husband’s duty to put the honour 
of his sovereign and country before all earthly considerations, even 
before. those of the closest earthly ties, so she, being one with him, 
should do likewise.” 

“‘ Anything more ?” 

“Yes. If he has to encounter privation, hardship, or danger, in 
the pursuit of his calling, her voice should be the first to urge him 
onwards ; and under no circumstance should she seek by weak mur- 
murs to withhold him from the smallest particle of his duty as a 
soldier. I think that a wife should always identify herself with the 
spirit of her husband’s profession, whatever it be; therefore to a 
soldier’s wife, the watchwords of her life should be ‘ Honour, duty, and 
obedience !’ ” 

“Well done, Blanche!” said Ronald, looking admiringly at her, 
as the colour came into her cheeks, and her eyes sparkled with 
enthusiasm. ‘And, my child,” he added, “I don’t think you fall far 
short of your ideal.” : 

“Oh, Ronald, I fear I do! A soldier’s wife should be brave at 
heart ; while I—I feel I should be a very coward, if—if 

She could not. finish her speech, or speak her meaning aloud. 
Neither was there any need for it. Ronald knew well what, in spite 
of her brave words, was the dread of her life, as it must be that of 
every soldier’s wife. 

He turned the conversation into a less exciting topic, and presently 
made her go to her room. Then he strolled out before the house to 
enjoy a cigar, and think over what had to be done on the morrow. 
That it was a bitter disappointment to himself to settle down at home 
into an inactive life was nothing ; his wife was, and always would be, 
his first consideration. 

At the appointed hour on the morrow afternoon he was again at 
Colonel Deane’s; the two officers to whom he had applied, Major 
Carruthers and Captain Ainslie, following close upon him. When 
the Colonel appeared his face wore a look of concern. 

“Douglas, my dear fellow,” he said, “I am so sorry to have misled 
you. We reckoned yesterday, you know, that the mail went out to- 
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morrow, but in fact it is this evening that it goes out. I cannot think 
how I came to make such a mistake.” 

They smiled inwardly. No man in the regiment, except the 
Colonel, could have made it ; for the coming in and going out of the 
mails was the one break in their monotonous life, eagerly looked forward 
to and calculated upon ; but the absent-mindedness of Colonel Deane 
was amusing, and always allowed for. 

“‘T knew the mail came in to-day from England—and, by the way, 
my letters and papers are this minute delivered—but I’m sure I thought 
to-morrow was the day it went out,” continued the Colonel. * Will 
a week’s delay matter much to you, Douglas ?” 

“There need not be any delay, Colonel, ” answered Captain 
Douglas. “ There’s plenty of time to write the application and post 
it by this evening’s mail, if you have no objection.” 

“Ts there? Well, let us get to it then,” said the relieved Colonel. 
* My letter is already written.” 

The business was soon finished, for Colonel Deane was anxious to 
get to his letters and see what news the mail had brought him. Ronald’s 
signature, and those of his two brother officers, were affixed to the 
document which was to accompany the Colonel’s letter, and the whole 
was sealed in readiness. 

“‘ Shall I send it to the post with my own despatches?” said the 
Colonel, in good nature ; and Douglas thanked him and acquiesced. 

The three young men then wished Colonel Deane good evening, 
and went out together. ‘I am awfully sorry we are going to lose you, 
old fellow,” remarked Major Carruthers. ‘I suppose it is on account 
of Mrs. Douglas’s health.” 

“Yes ; entirely. Otherwise I should never have thought of leay- 
ing the dear old regiment, for I love it heartily, and sincerely wish I 
had at least once been called on to fight for its colours before I left 
them.” 

“ Aye, yes; no doubt. Well, it’s a great pity.” 

As Major Carruthers spoke, he was opening a newspaper which he 
had taken from his pocket, remarking that he had not yet read a word 
of news, for the letters were only delivered to him as he was coming 
out. 

“T say, Douglas,” he exclaimed, after glancing at the paper for a 
minute in silence, ‘“ Did I see on your papers—lI hardly took it in— 
that the regiment you wish to exchange into is the —th ?” 

“Yes,” replied Captain Douglas. ‘“ Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I—I was wondering whether you know that it is ordered 
out to Egypt ?—It says so here,” touching his Z7mes. 

“ Says what ? I don’t understand.” 

“The —th, which you have applied to join, is under orders for 
Egypt,” repeated the Major, speaking gravely. “I was thinking of 
Mrs. Douglas. You will have to go straight to Egypt.” 

“Ordered to Egypt—what to the relief of Khartoum and all the 
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rest of it!” gleefully cried Captain Ainslie, who was a young, un- 
married officer, full of spirit and daring. ‘Oh, Douglas, you are in 
luck! Don’t I wish I had had the chance! Of all expeditions, one 
to rescue that glorious man, Gordon, would be the most to my taste.” 

A warning glance from the Major checked his ill-timed excitement. 
He was a husband. himself, and understood better than the young 
and thoughtless fellow the struggle which must be taking place in 
Ronald Douglas’s breast. 

They parted then, for Captain Douglas wished them good day 
somewhat abruptly. 

““Why, what has come over Douglas ?” cried the younger man to 
the Major, when they were alone. ‘I should have thought he, of all 
men in the regiment, would have been overjoyed at the prospect of see- 
ing active service, and we all know what a hero Gordon is to him. 
Did you see how he looked? Surely he cannot be showing the white 
feather ?” 

“The white feather !” was the other’s indignant reply. ‘“ How dare 
you mention such a thing in connection with Douglas? Every one of us 
knows, or ought to know, that his courage is dauntless and his honour 
unsullied. But do you forget that he almost idolizes his young wife, 
and that she is in so precarious a state of health that the news of to- 
night may possibly be her death blow ?” 

“T never thought of that,” replied Ainslie, repenting his hasty 
words. “ What do you think he will do? Heis not absolutely pledged 
in honour to join the —th, is he?” 

The Major screwed up his lips. “I cannot say; it is a nice point ; 
but, whatever may be his decision, /, for one, shall be sure that it is 
good and honourable.” 

In the meanwhile, poor Ronald Douglas was going towards home, 
a chaos of thoughts whirling in his brain; of which perhaps the 
only one standing out in a distinct shape was, that he must hurry back 
to Blanche, who might, and probably would, have already made the 
discovery—for she was sure to have opened some of the newspapers 
just delivered. Inher weak state, it would certainly throw her into a 
fearful state of agitation. 

And fe must soothe her—but how? By telling her that he would 
give up the idea of joining the —th ?—that there might be yet time 
to get back his letter from the Colonel before it was posted—that he, 
Ronald Douglas, whose whole heart lay in his profession, who had all 
an English soldier’s horror of the merest semblance of cowardice or 
dishonour, would tell his Colonel he wished to give up the regiment 
he had fixed upon, because it was ordered to the rescue of one of the 
noblest souls that England ever knew, of one who was his own ideal of 
all that was best and noblest on earth—at once the truest Christian and 
bravest soldier this age has known—the saintly and heroic Gordon? 
How could he do this ? 

But was there not another side to the picture? Words that he 
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had heard but the previous day from Dr. Spencer rang in his ears : 
“* Any worry or annoyance would be almost certainly fatal ; you must 
keep all such from her.” 

His Blanche! his fondly-loved wife, whom he had vowed before 
heaven to love and cherish : could he now, when her need of him was 
sorest ; when the claim on his love and care which her impending ill- 
ness alone would have given her—could he leave her to cruel suspense 
and anguish in the knowledge that he had gone forth to stand at the 
battle’s front, before the cannon’s mouth?—and so kill her, as it 
would do! Was this the way he would keep those vows made to her 
but one short year ago? But, still—his duty, his honour—which way 
did it call him? Captain Douglas pressed his hand to his brow, and 
wondered whether ever man had been called upon to make so grievous 
a decision. 

He had reached home now, and, for the first time since they were 
married, dreaded to find himself in his wife’s presence. 

One thing was clear to him; he must not harass her with his 
doubts. His first words to her must either be light words of com- 
fort and encouragement in the trial in store for them ; or else those 
of assurance that, come what may, he would not leave her. In the 
latter case he must never let her see him cast a backward glance of 
regret, though he himself felt that the sense of gnawing shame and 
humiliation would never leave him, even though he might have the 
opportunity at some future time ---— 

But no, no; he could not even for Blanche’s sake do this thing! 
How could he face the half-veiled sneers of his brother officers? 
What would his brave Colonel think, he who himself had fought 
shoulder to shoulder with Gordon in the Crimea? Could he let the 
shade of dishonour taint his dead father’s name—he, a Douglas; a 
member of one of the oldest and proudest families of North Britain, 
who counted descent from him who fell fighting by his King’s side at 
Flodden ? 

It was impossible. Yet—his bonnie Blanche; his loving little wife ; 
who had only him to cling to in all the world ; who never failed, how- 
ever weak and ill she might be, to have a sweet smile and cheerful 
word for him! Was /zs hand to be the one to 

As his step was heard, entering, the English maid whom Blanche 
had brought out with her came forward. ‘ My mistress wishes to 
see you directly, sir.” 

She knew then ; the blow had fallen! He turned and went to her 
at once, his decision still unmade. He found her standing facing 
the door, with a face white as marble, but somehow more serene 
and composed than his. All at once she smiled; and the smile was 
infinitely more touching than tears would have been. Clinging to 
him she spoke: 

“ Ronald, I know what you have to tell me.” 
“You know it, Blanche ?” 
VOL. XI. 
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“Yes, I saw it announced here,” pointing to the open paper 
which lay on the table. “And, Ronald,” she added, quite firmly, 
though very low, “I will not make your duty harder for you by my 
weakness. I Axow you must go, and I will not seek to hold you 
back. I fear I was very wrong at first when I read it ; it was a shock, 
an awful shock, Ronald ; and I do not know what you will think of 
me, dear, for I felt tempted to implore you to give it up, and fix on 
some other regiment; but I soon remembered you could not in 
honour do such a thing. And then I recalled our conversation of only 
yesterday ; and I knew that the time had now come for me to prove 
that my words were not mere words—a vain boast and nothing else.” 

He clasped her in his arms, whispering: “Well done, my Blanche! 
you are the right stuff for a soldier’s wife.” And the strong man felt 
that his delicate, timid wife had been nobler and stronger than he ; 
though, perhaps, the temporary weakness of the one and the unusual 
strength of the other came from the same source: that one great 
power, stronger than all ambition, yet overcoming the weakest woman’s 
fears—love. ‘Love strong as death, love which casts out self.” 


The harrowing details of the parting must be passed over. I fear 
many a wife has such details only too fresh upon her mind. It came 
all too soon, that parting—for in these days momentous orders are 
flashed over the world by telegram. Blanche held up bravely to the 
last, her parting words to her husband being in answer to what she 
knew were his unspoken fears. 

“ Ronald, please God, I will try my very utmost to live, for your 
sake.” 

But when, a few minutes later, Doctor Spencer came in, as he pro- 
mised Captain Douglas to do, he found her stretched senseless on the 
floor. . 

Neither will the details of that campaign be told here, and indeed 
it needs it not; for who does not know, almost by heart each stirring 
scene in the sad history ? 

Ronald Douglas was in Stewart’s column, and fought under him 
in the tiny square at Abu Klea, where 1,500 of our men routed 10,000 
of the enemy ; and again at Metemmeh, where the gallant commander 
fell, pierced with what proved to be his death wound—fell, like a 
worthy followcr of him they were seeking to save, in the performance 
of an act of thoughtful kindness and consideration for those fighting 
under him. And then Douglas was among the little band who went 
on with Sir Charles Wilson to the very gates of Khartoum, to find 
they had arrived, alas, too late. 

All was over. Deprived of the steamers, which it had been the 
last crowning act of Gordon’s unselfish life to send away from him, 
for the sake of others, in his sorest need, he had fallen by wicked 
treachery ; and, while this world should last, the eye of mortal man 
would never look on Gordon again ! 
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But for many days we knew it not. Hope lingered in all hearts, 
only to be dispelled. And at length the truth forced itself on us all, 
that surely and truly, though we may never know for certain how, or 
by whose hand, that gallant man had fallen, and alone. With none of 
his own race or faith near him, the martyr-hero had gone to meet his 
God. 

Time passed. Not so very long subsequent to that tragedy, 
Captain Douglas was wounded in the arm; not dangerously, but 
enough to disable him from taking any further present share in the 
campaign. An attack of fever supervened, sufficiently grave to 
cause the doctors to order him home as soon as he should be fit 
to travel. 

During all this while he had received many letters both of and 
from his wife. At first from her ; letters written in a strain of cheerful, 
loving hope. Then came a day he never forgot, when a telegram 
arrived for him, from Dr. Spencer, and at the sight he, who could 
face the enemy’s fiercest fire steadily and unmoved, trembled like a 
weak woman. 

It proved, however, to contain these words: “ All well over; no 
cause for alarm.” 

This was followed by one or two more, all to the same cheering 
effect ; and, in due course, by a letter from Mrs. Deane, the Colonel’s 
wife, telling Ronald about his little son, and that Mrs. Douglas was 
far better than could have been expected. Though very weak, she 
was bearing up well, was brave and hopeful. 

Almost before it was quite prudent, Dr. Spencer sanctioned the 
departure of Mrs. Douglas for England. He was anxious to get her 
away from that enervating climate; and she was anxious to travel 
under the escort of an officer who was going home on leave with 
his wife. The voyage-did her no harm, and they arrived in safety. 


It was about four o’clock in the afternoon of a day in this present 
year, that a fly stopped before the door of a house in a healthy sea- 
side resort in old England. 

The occupant, a young man with one arm in a sling, but otherwise 
healthy-looking, for he had picked up wonderfully during his home- 
coming, leaped out of the fly and knocked at the door ; asking as soon 
as it was opened for Mrs. Douglas. 

“This way, sir,” said the servant; and, leading him through the 
hall, she opened the door of a drawing-room, and left him in it with 
his wife and child. 

Blanche was standing with her baby in her arms, dressed in white, 
a soft lace cap with a pale blue ribbon-trimming on her pretty, 
golden brown hair. She was painfully thin, though her eyes sparkled, 
and her cheeks, for the moment at least, were lit up as by a bright, 
crimson rose. In one bound he crossed the room. 

* Blanche !” 
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* Ronald !” 
And in those words, spoken together, each seemed to tell the story 


of what these months of separation and anxiety had been; and in 
that moment Blanche felt repaid a thousand-fold for her noble 
sacrifice and for all her suffering, as she held their child up for its. 
father’s first kiss. It was indeed one of those moments when this 
earth seems lit by a ray from Eden, by a foretaste of paradise! But, 
oh, may a merciful Heaven help those wives of our Soudan heroes, 
Burnaby, Earle, Eyre, Stewart, and others, for whom such a meeting 
never came. 

“You had him christened before you started, Blanche,” observed 
Ronald, as they were at length soberly sitting down. 

“Yes, dear. I should like to have waited for you ; but I could not 
bring him away without it.” 

“ Of course not. What have you named him?” 

“‘T have named him,” she answered, smiling, ‘‘after my two greatest 
heroes: the names I thought worthiest to go together—‘ Ronald 


Gordon.’ ” 

He smiled. ‘ My child, you attach more honour to me than I 
deserve. But I am glad you have called the boy after that good and 
brave man.” 


“Oh, Ronald, if you could have brought him back!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt seems so piteous, his dying all alone, and being buried we know 
not where! I used to like to picture with what enthusiasm he would 
be received in England—what honours his Queen and country would 
lavish on him !” 

“True, my love,” answered Ronald, gravely, “it is most sad, most 
piteous. But for our comfort let us remember that he was one who 
hated and shrank from all earthly honours, and we cannot doubt that 
ere now he has been amply rewarded for his ‘faithfulness unto death ;’ 
and that, though his body lies we know not where in the lonely desert, 
yet that his grand, unselfish soul is resting after his untiring toil.” 


«« «Where loyal hearts and true stand ever in the light, 
All rapture through and through, in God’s most holy sight,’” 


breathed Mrs. Douglas. 
There was silence between them for a few minutes, and then Ronald 


spoke in a lighter tone. 

“If our child had been a girl, Blanche, and you had called it 
Blanche Gordon, I think it would have been a worthier coupling of 
names than the other is.” 

She blushed with mingled pleasure and humility. 

“Ronald, for shame! How can you compare me, your foolish 
little wife, to General Gordon! Why I am afraid of everything, from 
a big dog to a black beetle.” 

“TI compare you for this reason, Blanche: that, as I take it, the 
key note to all Gordon’s heroism was his complete self-abnegation ; 
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and I think I saw a worthy imitation of that spirit a few months ago, 
when my wife, in her hour of utmost weakness and need of me, was 
the one to send me from her to my duty.” 

** Ah, Ronald, you never knew then how I wavered, how I came 
into your presence that night in so miserable a state of indecision, 
that ove word from you would have led me to fall from what I felt to 
be my duty. And if I had done so, I do not think I should ever have 
known an hour’s happiness again.” 

“ And now,” he added, kissing her fondly and reverently, “ let me 
thank you, my own true wife and help-meet, for having he/pfed, not 
hindered me in duty’s path. I hope, and think, that by your example 
and influence, we may lead our boy to follow in the footsteps of him 
for whom all England mourns ; for it is to mothers like you, Blanche, 
brave through their perfect unselfishness, that we must look, to train 
up for us sons like Gordon.” 

Mary Doveton HopceEs. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
(WorDs FoR Music.) 


Wake not, ah, wake not, voices of my playtime, 
Echoes that slumber, music that is gone! 

Blossom and bud not, branches of the May-time 
Changes that change not, as the years run on ! 


Vain, ah, in vain! While forward pressing ever, 
Fain would I close the past that lies behind, 
Candid and cold, the Spring-time lights discover 
Buds on old boughs, old tones upon the wind. 


Eyes, ah, sad eyes, strain on into the distance, 
Turn not to gaze o’er the fair scene outspread ; 
Ears, though ye catch the old sweet sound’s insistance, 
Heed not the dead past singing o’er its dead! 


There are glad eyes for every bud’s new setting, 
Ears fain to hear gay Fancy’s voice beguile. 
Ah, give me but a rest and a forgetting, 
Till I can face Remembrance with a smile. 


G. B. Stuart. 




















































ON THE SUPERNATURAL.* 


*PRat in the face of so many well authenticated facts respecting 

supernatural agency, anyone can be found to doubt its existence, 
seems surprising. But the fear of being ridiculed as weak-minded 
doubtless prevents many people from acknowledging what in their heart 
of hearts they really believe. 

The subject of apparitions, of unaccountable noises, and the like, 
which has lately occupied more than usual attention, is one which 
must always remain a mystery, while we are in this state of existence. 

That the departed have appeared to the living we have an authentic 
proof, handed down to us from St. Matthew’s account of our Lord’s 
crucifixion, when—‘“ The graves were opened, and many bodies of 
the saints which slept arose, and went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many.” In other passages of Scripture spiritual appearances are 
spoken of—notably that of Samuel, raised by the witch of Endor. 

That it is not given to all people—indeed, but to very few, speaking 
comparatively—to see or hear the supernatural, is a fact not to be 
disputed. But those to whom the gift (can it be called so ?) is given, 
could relate experiences which have occurred to them at different 
times throughout their lives. 

In the winter of 186—, business called me to London from the 
West of England. The weather was anything but inviting: dark, 
dismal days, dense fogs, and drizzling rain. I hoped to combine 
some little pleasure with business, by paying a few visits to friends. 

The first days of my stay in town were to be spent in Wimpole 
Street, Cavendish Square. 

A rising medical man and his wife had just moved from a house in 
that same street to one higher up, in which every thing had still 
to be arranged, but they begged me to go to them all the same. 

Upon my arrival in London in the afternoon, I had to go straight 
to a lawyer’s office, and was there two hours; so that on reaching 
Wimpole Street I was tired and weary. But when my good host and 
his wife came forward with their warm welcome, and I saw the cheer- 
ful fires and bright lights in the still unsettled rooms, and presently 
sat down to the well-served dinner, I forgot all my fatigue and felt 
fully renovated. We had much to chat about, mutually recalling past 
associations and imparting later news; and it was midnight ere we 
retired to rest. 

I must confess that my first impressions of the house were not 
favourable. To me there seemed to be an indescribable gloom 


* The Author vouches for the absolute truth and correctness of the facts 
recorded in this paper. 
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pervading almost every part of it— which the bright and tasteful 
decorations and new furniture did not serve to dispel. The chamber 
which I was to occupy—the only available one in this transition state 
of affairs—was that intended for the little daughter of the house, when 
things should have settled themselves. It was situated at the end of 
a very long corridor: and the corridor, as I went down it, struck upon 
me with more gloom than anything had yet done. Close to the door 
of this, my room, shut in by another door, was a staircase ; leading, 
I found, to other apartments above. 

The room was not yet fully furnished. The head of the bed, a 
small one, was near the window, the right side of it being against 
the wall which separated this room from what was to be the guest- 
chamber : a room which as yet was empty. I undressed quickly and 
got into bed. 

But scarcely had I lain down, before I was conscious of some un- 
seen presence—and of a heavy breathing, or panting, close to my ear. 

Not a little alarmed, I quickly turned my head in the direction of 
the sounds, in order to discover whence they proceeded—when they 
instantly appeared to be on the opposite side of me. 

Springing out of bed I lighted my candle and looked about. I 
examined the bed ; there was nothing in or about it. I examined the 
room, every corner of it ; the cupboard ; underneath the bed, every 
where. Even the chimney, I looked up and searched. What I 
thought was that some domestic animal of the house, a cat or a dog, 
might have been shut into the room unseen. But no; there was no- 
thing. All this time the loud breathing had continued ; now in this 
part of the room, now in that ; and once or twice so close to me that 
it seemed as though I felt the breath upon my cheek. 

After another thorough search, with no result, I came to the lame 
conclusion that the sounds must proceed from outside the door, and 
that the room must possess some unusual and extraordinary properties 
for the reproduction of sound. Feeling completely chilled, I again got 
into bed—but not to sleep. 

No sooner had I laid my head on the pillow, than there arose a 
noise in the next room, the empty room intended for the future guest- 
chamber. It was as if a long whip were being flicked on the bare 
boards ; and then the most awful groans I ever heard appeared to 
proceed from the room over head, as from some one in mortal agony. 

This alarmed me more than I can express, and I knew not what to 
do, for I was unwilling to disturb my friends. How long the groans 
continued I cannot tell ; I only know that I lay in distress and terror, 

vainly trying to imagine some plausible cause for it. As they subsided, 
an idea struck me that possibly the room over head might be occupied 
by one or two of the maids, whose beds might be on the floor until 
bedsteads could be put up, that one of them had been taken ill 
and that the groans came from her. I “vied to think this. And sol 
lay shivering until the day began to dawn, when I fell asleep. 
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When the housemaid brought the hot water in the morning, I 
enquired who had slept in the next room. ‘ No one, ma’am,” was the 
reply. “It is to be the spare room, but it is not yet furnished.” 

“Who occupies the next house?” I said again. 

“‘ Tt is unoccupied,” was the girl’s answer : “it is to be let.” 

“ Does anyone sleep in the room over this ?” I next continued. 

* No, ma’am, not yet,” said the maid. ‘ We are all at sixes and 
sevens, you see, just for a day or two, but the rooms will soon be in 
order.” 

I made no further remark to her. But on going down to breakfast 
and being asked how I had slept, I related the foregoing circum- 
stances. 

“ Oh! a haunted chamber,” said my host, laughing, “ without doubt, 
a haunted chamber.” 

“Haunted or not haunted,” I replied, ‘ you will not find me sleep- 
ing there again ; therefore you must pardon me if I leave you this 
evening instead of on Saturday.” They thought I was joking: but I 
assured them I was in earnest. 

“* What,” said the Doctor, a merry twinkle in his eye, ‘do you mean 
to confess you are going to be frightened away from us by ghosts and 
goblins ?” 

** Yes—but I am very sorry for it.” 

“Nonsense,” he continued. ‘The noises you heard must have 
proceeded from M.” (his little daughter). ‘‘ Children do make queer 
noises sometimes, and scream frightfully if awakened suddenly from 
sleep.” 

I shook my head. 

**T assure you when M. is not well she does make a most un- 
earthly noise—and I thought her feverish last night. Why, you surely 
would never leave us for such a bagatelle as that! If you hear any- 
thing to-night, just come and knock at my door.” 

All this sounded plausible, if not convincing. Still it did seem 
rather an insufficient reason for leaving. Moreover, I must be pre- 
pared to be laughed at by my friends at Carlton Road, to whom I 
was going next; so I said I would remain. As to the chamber, in the 
day time it seemed as quiet a room as could be. 

The second night I thought it best to retire in good time, so as to 
be, if possible, asleep before the Doctor and his wife went to their room; 
and I did so, making fatigue my excuse. 

I undressed without any interruption, and not only lay down in bed 
without any repetition of the breathing or other noises of the previous 
night, but was actually asleep by half-past ten o’clock. 

I was not destined to remain long in peace. At midnight the 
same dreadful breathing close to my ear aroused me, not only from 
my comfortable and much-needed sleep, but also to a consciousness 
of my folly in having allowed myself to be talked into venturing to 
spend another night in that room. 
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Rising immediately, with the intention of calling my friends, I was 
just at the point of putting my hand on the handle of the door, when 
the most terrific shriek I ever heard in my life rang through the long 
corridor. Immediately after, apparently close outside my room, there 
was a noise as of two people in deadly struggle—which ended in both 
appearing to fall together against the door. 

Never shall I forget the thrill of horror which ran through me at 
that moment. Rushing forward—for I had drawn back in fear—to 
turn the key against them, I stood almost paralysed ; lest, failing in 
my nervousness to lock the door at once, the attention of those out- 
side should be attracted. My fears of the supernatural had changed 
into other fears—I thought there were thieves in the house. So I 
stayed cowering where I was, hardly daring to breathe. What the 
mortal terror of that moment was I cannot write. 

To bed I could not return ; the heavy breathing still followed me 
about the room. Lighting a second night-light in addition to the 
one already alight, and putting one on each end of the mantel-piece, 
I dressed myself, moved the dressing-table from the window, drew up 
the blind, and sat shivering until half-past six o’clock the next morning, 
when day was just beginning to dawn. 

The dreary monotony of that fearful night, only broken every hour 
by the measured step of the almost invisible policeman going his 
rounds, to whom more than once I felt almost irresistibly impelled to 
call—can never be forgotten. My head was constantly turned in the 
direction from whence the breathing came, expecting every moment 
to see, as well as hear. But that, I am thankful to say, I was 
spared. 

In the morning I told my friends, as before, what had happened, 
and also repeated my determination not to spend another night in that 
room, at which the Doctor only laughed, professing to believe all to be 
the result of my imagination. But his wife looked grave. 

The business which had called me to London detained me nearly 
the whole of that day in the City, and it was almost six o’clock before 
I returned to Wimpole Street, tired and chilled, and by no means 
desiring to change my quarters that night. 

After dinner I held to my resolve of leaving them, and going at 
once to my other friends at Carlton Road, Kilburn. The Doctor 
laughed more than ever, and declared that he would not hear of my 
leaving them for so ridiculous a reason. He appealed to my bravery 
and strength of mind; but I told him that another night passed in 
that room would jeopardise my senses. 

“ Well, look here,” said he at length ; “ you shall sleep with M.”— 
his wife—‘ you cannot, I am sure, object to stay on these terms !” 

“Very well,” I replied, “ to that I consent willingly—provided the 
room you take shall! be the one I have slept in these two nights.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” he answered, gaily; “T’ll take the haunted 
chamber. In fact, I’ve no choice ; for there’s not any other ready.” 
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So I remained, not at all sorry to escape turning out that bitterly 
cold night. But even under the new arrangement, rest in that house 
for me was out of the question after my late experience. 

In the morning, Mrs. went to the room at my request, to 
enquire of her husband how he had slept. Not at all, he answered 
her ; there had been most extraordinary noises throughout the 
night, which he believed proceeded from the water-pipes. But as I 
had never known water-pipes to breathe, shriek, or wrestle, I did not 
accept his solution of the mystery. 

The Doctor did not make his appearance at breakfast. The 
servant in waiting said her master had taken a cup of tea in haste, 
and was gone out to see a patient. But I strongly suspected he had 
gone out to avoid meeting me, and the questions I should have been 
sure to put to him. 

I had to be out again on my way to the lawyer’s before he 
returned ; and the subject was never after alluded to between us. 
But when I was leaving, in the afternoon, and he had again gone out, 
his wife spoke to me. 

“T will candidly tell you,” she said, “that the servants say they 
hear all sorts of noises, and that they are quite sure the house is 
haunted ! Of course, we are not supposed to believe it, and, therefore, 
only laugh at their stories.” 

“Were I you I should leave the house,” I said. 

“We cannot,” she answered, shaking her head. ‘“ Unhappily we 
have taken a lease of it, and had carpets and other furniture made to 
fit it. We must remain in it.” 

’ And remain in it they did, for several years. Though how they 
could do so is to me a marvel; for, apart from all this, it is the 
most gloomy and depressing house possible to conceive. Perhaps 
they shut that room up: -I don’t know. 

About twenty years have elapsed now since the occurrence of 
what I have related, yet it is all as fresh in my memory as though it 
had taken place but yesterday. I have simply stated the facts as 
they occurred, without exaggeration of any kind, adhering only to the 
strict truth. 

As before remarked, most people profess to look upon a belief in 
anything supernatural as a positive weakness: but I am perfectly 
satisfied in my own mind of a very close connection between the seen 
and the unseen, and that the disturbances in that house were wholly 
due to supernatural causes. Unhappily it has not been my only 
experience. 

Some years later I was staying at Ilfracombe, and while there 
received a letter from one of my sisters, who was then abroad, telling 
me of the serious illness of her husband. 

He was a fine, strong man of upwards of six feet, of whose life 
anyone would have taken a lease. His was one of those bright and 
genial natures one delights to meet, full of kindness and sympathy, 
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always ready to study the wishes of others rather than his own: 
and who carried sunshine with him wherever he went. 

A short time after the receipt of the letter, I had just stepped into 
bed one night, and was in the act of lying down, when I heard the 
low, distinct, steady step as of a large man advancing towards my 
door, and stop on the mat outside. 

As we were the only lodgers, and there was no man whatever in 
the house, and I knew that everybody was in bed, I felt rather 
alarmed ; for the door, contrary to my usual custom, was not locked. 
I sat up for a minute or two, quite still, my eyes fixed on the door 
handle, expecting every moment to see it turn, and someone walk in; 
but there was no further sound outside. I got out of bed, opened 
the door, and looked out. Nothing, however, was to be seen but the 
darkness of the passage ; and the stillness of death seemed to reign 
throughout the house. 

Closing the door more quickly than I had opened it, and taking 
care this time to lock it, 1 again retired to bed, but only to be kept 
awake until daylight by a succession of the most unaccountable 
noises it is possible to conceive; noises so significant that each 
seemed to articulate its own special message, in a way which none 
can understand but those who have gone through similar ex- 
periences. 

I had never passed such a night, with the exception of those two 
nights in Wimpole Street; and trust I may never pass such 
another. 

In the morning the circumstances were entered in my diary ; and 
when a letter, announcing the death of my brother-in-law, reached 
me, I referred to them. I was startled to find that he died the very 
same night ; and, as far as could be judged, allowing for the difference 
of time, at the very hour when I had heard the steps approaching my 
door. 

The following was told me by his widow, three or four years 
afterwards. 

Like many who have lived much abroad, my sister is a great advo- 
cate for open doors and plenty of fresh air, and consequently always 
sleeps with her bedroom door wide open. 

Her only little daughter slept in a cot beside her mother’s bed ; 
and one night—or rather morning, for it was almost two o’clock a.m. 
—my sister was aroused by hearing a man enter her room, and walk 
straight to the dressing-table. It was quite dark, and as she never 
burns a light she was unable to see anything. 

Greatly alarmed, thinking it was a burglar and anxious to hear a 
sound, even of the child’s voice, she said, scarcely above a whisper, 
not knowing whether the little thing was awake or not: “ Will Florrie 
come into mamma’s bed ?” 

Instantly, and without uttering a word, the child bounded into her 
mother’s bed, where she lay trembling in her arms, much alarmed 
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evidently, and apparently unable to get over her tremor or to go to 
sleep. Neither mother nor child spoke a word ; but when the day 
began to dawn the little one said : “‘ Mamma, I did hear that man come 
into the room and go to the dressing-table.” Her mother had never 
said a word about what she had heard, nor as to why she had asked 
her whether she would go into her bed. 

Certain it is that there was no burglar in the house, and it is im- 
possible that what I have related could be due to any other than the 
supernatural. 

Two very singular occurrences took place just at the time of my 
mother’s death, which it is impossible to account for otherwise than 
as the result of the same agency. 

Being very weary, and almost worn out with long watching by my 
dear mother’s dying bed, the night after all was over I retired to rest 
early, after having carefully extinguished the lights. 

My bedstead was a small tent, with white dimity hangings, a 
valance hanging round the tester. From sheer fatigue and exhaustion 
I quickly fell asleep, and never once woke until the bright morning 
sun made its way through the curtains. 

On opening my eyes, the first thing I saw, which alarmed me not 
a little, was the counterpane covered with tinder, the centre of the 
tester of the bed being completely burned away, leaving only festoons 
of the burnt dimity hanging round the inside of the wooden frame, 
with the valance outside untouched and uninjured. 

The fire had evidently originated in the centre of the tester, and it 
is guite impossible that any spark from a candle could have reached it. 
Had it been one of the curtains which was so burnt, this might have 
been the case, but the curtains were untouched. How it was possible 
for me, for anyone, to have slept through the g/ave and heat which 
must have been produced by such a fire is most mysterious. Yet I 
was perfectly unconscious of both; and that I escaped being burnt 
to death seems little short of a miracle. 

About a fortnight after this occurrence, an equally strange and 
unaccountable one took place ; it was in the same room, which was a 
very cheerful one, looking out on to the lawn. 

The house, which was our own, was an old one; that is, the main 
building, which had been added to, and had the name of being 
haunted. Very many strange and unaccountable noises were certainly 
heard in it, but in the room in question nothing had ever before 
occurred to shake the weakest nerves. 

I was packing, preparatory to leaving the old home for ever. 
There was a large china plateau, which I much prized ; and, being 
anxious for its safety, decided on packing it in a chest of linen, in- 
stead of with the other china. It was taken to my room the night 
before it was to have been packed, and rested on its edge against the 


wardrobe. 
When I rose in the morning it was lying on the floor in a hundred 
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pieces, like so many lumps of sugar. And yet-no sound whatever 
had disturbed me during the night, though I am always a particularly 
light sleeper. 

Never will the sight of that broken dish be forgotten. Had it 
rolled down, it might have been broken into several pieces, but it 
could not, from such a cause, have been broken as it was. It looked 
exactly as though it had been Aammered into bits. 

Strange as it may sound, it does sometimes appear that there are 
cases in which the departed are concerned in the things of earth, 
after they have quitted it. 

I knew of an instance where a gentleman, entrusted with a secret 
of great moment by a friend, under a most solemn promise never to 
divulge it, very improperly committed his friend’s statement to paper 
—which he placed between the leaves of a book in his library—and 
dying without having destroyed it, he for years constantly appeared in 
that room, always looking with a most distressful expression towards 
one particular shelf. At length a member of the family, more 
courageous than the rest, determined to speak to the apparition, and 
enquire the cause of his appearing and his seeming distress. He did 
so. The cause of his disquiet was revealed and the volume which 
contained the manuscript pointed out, with directions for its being 
immediately burnt, without being looked at. This was done, and he 
never appeared after, assuring his relative that now he could rest. 
And this reminds me of a strange thing which happened in Ireland. 

A vessel with troops had been lost off Tramore, and one of those 
who had perished was the wife of a sergeant; she had married him 
against the consent of her parents. The father, who lived in another 
county, and had never been to Tramore in his life, had a vision, in 
which his daughter appeared to him and begged him to go and have 
her body removed from a spot which she indicated, saying that she 
was buried in the sand, and could not rest, as a man’s arm was thrown 
across her chest. She also told her father that he would find the 
certificate of her marriage in her pocket. 

He started for Tramore, making known the object of his journey 
on the way, so that very many people accompanied him, anxious to 
know the result of his search. Arrived at the spot on the sands 
which he had seen in the vision, he had the sand removed ; and there, 
as she had told him, lay the body of his child, with the arm of a man, 
who had been washed in at the same time, thrown across her chest. 
The certificate of her marriage was in her pocket. 

The excitement at Waterford, Tramore, and all the adjacent towns 
was very great. The strangest part of it was that the man’s arm 
thrown across the woman should prevent her being able to rest. 

I remember another strange story, which I heard many years ago, 
when living at Waterford, from the lady herself, Miss F B 

When quite young, she became engaged to a gentleman in the 
army, and some time after his regiment was ordered to India. 
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They were both anxious that the marriage should take place before 
Mr. S embarked ; but the young lady’s father would not hear 
of it until his future son-in-law had obtained his promotion (he being 
at that time only a lieutenant) and should be in a more suitable 
position to marry. When that time arrived, he might return to Ireland 
to claim his bride. 

Before they parted, Miss B gave him a favourite spaniel, to 
which they were both attached, making him promise never, under any 
circumstances, to part with it. 

One night, some time after Lieutenant S—— had sailed, Miss 
B was awakened by the curtains at the right hand side of her 
huge four-post bed being drawn apart. Standing there, in full- 
dress uniform, with the spaniel under his arm, she saw her friend the 
lieutenant. 

He spoke not, but, fixing his eyes on her with a sad and sorrowful 
expression, after some little time vanished. 

Miss B mentioned the circumstance to her family in the 
morning, and made a note of the day and hour. 

As soon as a sufficient time had elapsed for a letter to reach 
them, they received the sad tidings that Lieutenant S had 
died of fever, almost immediately after his arrival in India, and on 
the very day and at the very hour at which he appeared to Miss 




















These are strange facts, but they are mysteries which we cannot 
penetrate or attempt to understand. 

The appearing of Lieutenant S was strange ; but to my mind 
the appearing of the dog was stranger still, as that was doubtless alive 
and in India. It is useless to speculate on these things ; but the facts 
are incontrovertible. 

There is yet another instance which comes to my mind, though 
somewhat different from the foregoing, inasmuch as the person who 
appeared was still living. 

The lady was an aunt of my own, my father’s only sister ; she was 
a very beautiful woman, who had married, when scarcely more than 
fourteen, a man nearly three times her own age. The marriage was 
an unhappy one ; and six years of wretchedness brought her to an 
early grave, when she had scarcely completed her twenty-first year. 
She was really ill only a few weeks ; and the end drew on so rapidly 
that the doctor expected every time he went to the house to find that 
all was over. 

On the morning of the day she died, as the servant opened the 
front door to the doctor (till then quite a sceptic in such matters), he 
declared that he distinctly saw my aunt leave the dining-reom, and 
walk upstairs. Not only so, but he heard the rustle of her silk dress 
in passing up the staircase. 

Greatly astonished, he asked the servant how it was that his mistress 
was down stairs, when he had not expected to find her living. 
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‘* My mistress down stairs, sir,” said the man, looking perplexed and 
alarmed. ‘Why, nurse did not think she would live till morning !” 

She was still living, however, but died that night. 

I will now only add one or two more cases, where the departed 
have appeared to the living. 

While nursing a beloved brother during his last illness, I went to my 
room one morning, after a night of anxious watching, in order to 
obtain the refreshment of a bath and hair-brushing, so desirable at all 
times after fatigue of any kind, but particularly after sitting up all night. 
It was a glorious morning, the bright sun lighting up the gay colours of 
all the lovely flowers which adorned a very pretty garden, on which my 
room looked out. This garden was separated from the road and foot- 
path by iron palisades, in the centre of which was a gate, from which 
a long walk ran through the garden to the hall door. 

I was in the act of putting on my dress when my attention was 
attracted by a lady, rather tall and slight, who entered the gate, 
though I know not how, for I did not see her open it, and yet she 
passed through it and walked up the path with her head bowed. 
Though the figure and dress were quite familiar to me—for I did not 
see the face—I could not recall who it was. I particularly noticed the 
dress, as having seen it before, but it did not help me to recognise 
the wearer. 

Waiting in momentary expectation of hearing a knock at the front 
door, and failing to do so, I leaned out of the window and looked 
below. But not a living soul was there ; the lady hadvanished. Yet 
it was quite impossible for her to have left the garden without my 
seeing her. Then, and not till then, did I recognise in the lady 
my beloved mother—and the dress also as the last she ever wore. 

My brother died the next day. Shortly before his death there was 
a knock at the front door, which was heard by him; he spoke of it, 
and enquired who it was. Everyone else in the house heard the 
knock, but upon the door being opened nobody was to be seen. 

That some of us do possess the power to see supernatural appear- 
ances and to hear supernatural sounds cannot be denied. It is a 
mystery, as all that is connected with the world of spirits is a mystery, 
possibly never to be solved in all time. But what we know not now 
we shall know hereafter. © 
S. M. L. 
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CHRISTOBEL. 
By Joyce DARRELL, AUTHOR OF “ THE SAPPHIRE Cross.” 
I, 


HE inhabitants of Fernholme were much excited on hearing that 
the beautiful Christobel Fane was coming on a visit to Mr. 
Hillyer’s family at the Hall. At the beginning of the London season 
she had suddenly appeared under the wing of Mr. Hillyer’s eccentric 
and wealthy maiden sister, Miss Millicent, who was always doing odd 
things. And one of the oddest, or at any rate most unexpected, 
things she had ever done was to adopt Miss Fane. 

She had never been fond of young people, and was the last person 
in the world whom one would have suspected of self-sacrifice. She 
detested “society ”—so called: that is, a round of balls and parties, of 
afternoon teas and tennis-matches ; and for years had never shown her 
grim but handsome face in one of them. 

But with the advent of Miss Fane everything was changed. Miss 
Millicent industriously renewed old and half-forgotten relations ; called 
upon people whom she had not seen for a quarter of a century ; and 
finally gave a large and brilliant ball herself. At this Miss Fane’s beauty 
made a sensation. After it, she was asked “everywhere.” Some very 
exalted personages admired her, and this lucky circumstance sealed the 
lips of the invidious, and killed all awkward wondering as to her origin. 
The mystery surrounding her—and there undoubtedly was one— 
seemed only to make her more charming ; especially as she was as 
highbred-looking and refined as she was lovely. She was absolutely 
silent always as to her birth and parentage ; and her manner did not 
invite interrogation. Miss Millicent curtly explained to one or two 
irrepressible cross-examiners, that Christobel was the daughter of an 
old friend who had died abroad in poverty and solitude, consequent 
upon the bad behaviour of a worthless husband ; and when the 
questioners did not seem satisfied, the old lady calmly ignored their 
discontent. Of course people smiled and whispered and conjectured 
a little, at first ; but after a while their curiosity languished for want 
of nourishment. Miss Hillyer’s strong will imposed itself on her 
acquaintance ; and the various rumours were crystallised into a dozen 
romantic stories, to each one of which there was somebody willing to 
testify. 

It so happened that Miss Millicent’s own family were among the 
last to make Christobel’s acquaintance. The ancestral home of the 
Hillyers was in Yorkshire, and Miss Millicent for years had never 
crossed its threshold. The death of Mrs. Hillyer, five years before 
this story begins, had furnished an ostensible reason for closing the 
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Hall to visitors, and keeping the young people out of society. For 
the first time since his bereavement, Mr. Hillyer had invited down 
some men to shoot, and some ladies to amuse them in the hours not 
devoted to sport. To his great surprise, and not largely to his 
pleasure, a letter had arrived, one morning, from Miss Millicent, 
proposing that she and her protégée should join the party. Mr. 
Hillyer could not refuse, of course; a wealthy maiden sister, even 
when avaricious—and Miss Millicent, towards everybody but 
Christobel, showed herself deeply avaricious—is not ‘to be treated 
cavalierly. Nevertheless, the Squire felt that the visit was ill-timed. 

And his eldest daughter—the gentle Geraldine—could also have 
wished that it might have been made later. She would not have 
admitted it for the world. She would hardly even confess it to her 
own inmost soul ; yet she dreaded Christobel Fane’s arrival. Might 
not the beauty win from her the thing she most valued on earth—the 
prize she dared not yet call her own—Godfrey Verschoyle’s love ? 
Godfrey had not yet frankly declared himself ; so how could she be 
sure of his feelings? She was no born coquette, confident of her 
unfailing power to please ; but a timid girl, unused to the ways of the 
world, and with a far too humble opinion of herself. 

The consequence was that she felt very uneasy as she sat silent 
among her visitors, on the afternoon of the day when Miss Millicent 
was expected. A lively group of ladies, some young and pretty, all 
fashionable and well-dressed, were assembled in the library of the 
Hall; and their spirits had just gone up considerably on the advent 
of three or four gentlemen. A hopelessly wet afternoon had sent the 
shooters home early ; and a few of these had gathered round the tea- 
table instead of betaking themselves to the smoking-room and billiards. 
Among these was Godfrey Verschoyle—a tall, handsome young man, 
with the frankest face possible. He looked as unlikely to be per- 
fidious as anybody on this globe; and his eyes often rested linger- 
ingly on the graceful golden head of Geraldine Hillyer. She sat on 
a low seat by the fire, her own eyes, for the most part, intently 
fixed on the flames. She was conscious of her lover’s glance, yet too 
self-tortured to respond to it quite happily. 

“They ought soon to be here now,” said Mrs. Chisholm, who, 
being a quasi-youthful widow, freshly emerged from her weeds, and 
still very pretty, was also much preoccupied about Miss Fane’s 
arrival. ‘I wonder if I shall be disappointed? It is really dreadful 
to live so much out of the world as I have done lately. One misses 
so many charming things! Captain Verschoyle, have you, like every 
one else, been enslaved by Miss Fane?” 

‘“‘ T have never seen her,” said Godfrey. “ Last season I was not in 
London.” 

“True. You were travelling round the world. By the way, were 
you not in the Rocky Mountains with Edward Meredyth?” 

“ For a time—yes.” 
VOL. XL. 
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“He has a great American millionaire staying with him. Did you 
not say so, Geraldine ?” 

“So Lady Meredyth told me. When I invited Ned and any one of 
his guests to dinner to-morrow, she said she thought Mr. Vandyken 
would be the one to accompany him.” 

“‘Vandyken?” repeated Verschoyle, quickly. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 

“‘T have heard the name,” answered Godfrey, and strolled to the 
window. ‘“ Here comes a carriage,” he presently said. ‘ These must 
be your guests, Miss Hillyer. Yes—I see Miss Millicent’s parrot.” 

There was a general stir of expectation: and the yelping of a lap- 
dog and the screaming of a parrot being presently audible, Geraldine 
rose and went towards the door. Before she reached it, it was thrown 
open, and the two ladies entered. 

Miss Millicent, although quite an old woman, was singularly hand- 
some and stately, but forbidding-looking. She took her niece’s gentle 
greeting coldly ; barely offering her cheek to be kissed. Then Geral- 
dine turned towards Miss Fane. Extending her hand with a timid 
grace, and raising her eyes to the stranger’s face, she underwent a 
revulsion of feeling which took her completely by surprise. Incipient 
jealousy died within her, quenched by a sudden rush of sympathy, 
mixed in some inexplicable way with pity. Yet Christobel was even 
more beautiful than she had imagined ; beautiful enough to be in very 
deed a dangerous rival. 

But there was something so appealingly mournful in her glance; a 
suggestion of so much sorrow in her proud and lovely face, that Geral- 
dine, forgetting herself entirely for a moment, stood transfixed with 
admiration and interest. Doubtless, it was her own delicacy of per- 
ception that made her feel all this, for Miss Fane’s manner belied her 
glance, and so far from seeming to claim sympathy, might rather be 
said to repel it. She was polite, and no more, and responded to 
each greeting in succession with a well-bred calmness that bordered 
on hauteur. 

All this time Godfrey was still standing with his back to the window, 
and had made no step inadvance. At last Geraldine, looking towards 
him in some surprise, said shyly : 

“You know my aunt, Captain Verschoyle. Miss Fane, will you 
allow me to introduce 7 

She stopped short, struck by the sudden change in Christobel’s 
manner. The girl, turning visibly pale, drew back and looked at 
Godfrey with dilating eyes. It was but for an instant, yet in that 
space Geraldine had time to feel a number of conflicting emotions. 

Jealousy first of all, sharp, brief, agonising,—surprise, a little re- 
sentment, but above all, finally overcoming the rest, a passionate, 
wondering interest. ‘For instinctively she felt that Christobel’s stricken 
look was the sign of some anguish too deep for words. 

Geraldine turned quickly to see how Godfrey was looking ; and 
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although he still had his back to the light, she perceived, or fancied so, 
some astonishment also in him. He said not a word, however, only 
bowed profoundly ; and presently taking a seat apart from the others, 
fell to watching Miss Fane, furtively but intently. There was some 
effort at general conversation, but the results were not brilliant. 
Geraldine was studying Christobel’s face ; the rest of the ladies were 
studying her dress, and wondering why she looked so handsome in it. 
Miss Millicent was tired and cross, Most of the gentlemen had 
reached that ante-prandial stage when further existence without a 
cigar is unendurable ; and Godfrey was absolutely silent. 

It was a relief to Geraldine when the dressing-bell rang, and she 
could escape to her own room. In that grateful solitude, she took 
herself severely to task. Despising herself for jealousy, she tried 
hard to overcome the feeling, and to feel persuaded that all she had 
seen was the mere effect of fancy. But the effort was not very 
successful, and Geraldine, after an hour’s anxious struggle, was only 
a little more miserable than before. When dressed, she descended 
to the drawing-room, opened the. door, and—startled two people : 
Captain Verschoyle and Miss Fane, who were standing in close 
conversation in front of the fire. They separated hastily, and Godfrey 
came forward to meet his young hostess. Something in her face 
moved him to say, with an obvious attempt at carelessness: ‘I was 
just asking Miss Fane if she knew any of my acquaintances in the 
States.” 

“Why? Is Miss Fane an American?” asked Geraldine, quickly, 
for the colour rose faintly into Christobel’s pale cheeks, as she coldly 
answered : “ Only in part ;” and Godfrey, tugging at his moustache, 
looked as if he devoutly wished his observation unspoken. 


II, 


Tue girlhood of Geraldine Hillyer had not been happy. She had 
early lost her mother, whom she devotedly loved, and, from the age 
of fourteen, had been practically mistress of the house. The task 
thus devolving upon her was by no means an easy one. Mr. Hillyer, 
for the sake of the property, which was entailed, had ardently desired 
ason. Only daughters had, however, been born to him ; and his lot, 
thus soured, had been additionally embittered by losses of money. 
To have extricated himself from his consequent difficulties he would 
have needed to mortgage his estate ; and this was impossible without 
the consent of the next heir, his youngest brother, Harold Hillyer. 
And Harold Hillyer was out of England ; where, nobody knew, for he 
had not been heard of for years. 

He had, when still very young, at the end of a wild, half mad 
career, in a moment of terrible temptation, committed an act of 
forgery, and had expiated his crime in the usual way. His term of 
punishment over, he had disappeared, asking no help from: his 
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people and receiving none. The Hillyers, for generations a proud 
race, had never recovered from the blow. Misfortune had dogged 
them ever since, they said bitterly. Sorrow made them prouder and 
more resentful, but not more energetic. They did not seek for 
remedies from within, but from without; vaguely expecting strokes 
of good fortune, and being disappointed when these failed them. 

Geraldine had grown up, feeling year after year more strongly the 
incongruity between the family means and the family pretensions ; 
harassed constantly by the need of economy and the impossibility of 
achieving it; patiently attaining to results, only to see them destroyed 
by some caprice or some folly of her father’s. She had persuaded 
him, as long as her own education was not completed, to see but 
little company ; and had thus put an end to the lavish hospitality 
which had become a proverb in the county. 

But while Geraldine economized at home, Mr. Hillyer squandered 
abroad ; and his daughter came at last to realise how vain were all 
her sacrifices. 

Upon this sad, pathetic youth of hers the possibility of Godfrey 
Verschoyle’s love had fallen like a sunbeam. To her, the proud and 
serious and silent young girl, bearing the burdens and expiating the 
follies of others, it had never seemed possible that anybody should 
love her for herself alone. 

Pretty and graceful as she was, she held her own grace and beauty 
in small account beside those of other girls ; and she was very far 
indeed—sweet soul! —from guessing that for anyone endowed with 
true insight, she possessed one all-compelling charm in her simple, 
ever ready kindness. 

Captain Verschoyle seemed just a young Englishman of a type 
common enough—manly, upright, goodly to look upon; and intelli- 
gent above the average, if gifted with no special genius. He was so 
far superior to his fellows, that he had seemed on his first acquaint- 
ance with her to recognise the mingled sweetness and hidden 
strength of Geraldine Hillyer’s character. Hers was a nature which, 
starved of love hitherto, needed it in order to expand; and the 
reverent, subdued tenderness with which Godfrey treated her had 
seemed like the realisation of a joyful dream. A hundred times he 
had apparently been on the brink of declaring himself; but some- 
thing — one or other of the numberless invisible currents which 
determine human action, sometimes to its marring—had intervened ; 
and Geraldine, half unconscious of what she hoped, had been kept in 
an agitated uncertainty. 

A few words must be expended on the reason of the present 
unusual gathering at the Hall. The party had been assembled to do 
honour to Mr. Sherlock, an uncle of Mr. Hillyer’s, who had lately 
returned to his own country after years spent in Australia. 

This old man (he was over eighty) had had the good luck to 
make a large fortune in the Colonies; but there his luck ceased. 
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Deprived by death of his wife and children, while still singularly 
hale and strong for his age, he found himself without a creature be- 
longing to him, in the land of his adoption. 

He had then bethought himself of his kin in the old world, and 
had astonished them by his sudden apparition. It had been said 
that Mr. Hillyer believed in strokes of luck; and thus it can easily 
be imagined what an object of interest his uncle became to him. As 
his only near relative (excepting Miss Millicent and the absent 
Harold), and the head of the family, he had he conceived a 
peculiar claim upon him, and he entertained secret hopes of his 
exhausted coffers being ultimately replenished out of Mr. Sherlock’s 
purse. 

The old man had so far remained a somewhat inscrutable indivi- 
dual : very silent ; hardly dignified enough to be described as reserved, 
and yet distinctly secretive. 

Whether his reticence came from depth of design, as Mr. Hillyer 
sometimes feared, or from mere lack of ideas, as Geraldine often 
suspected, it was impossible to guess. He occasionally looked criti- 
cally at his eldest grand-niece, and seemed pleased at any small 
attention which she showed him. Geraldine, on her side, underwent 
a constant struggle in regard to him ; for while her tender heart was 
touched by his loneliness, she was often revolted by her father’s im- 
perfectly concealed expectations, and shrank from the idea of appear- 
ing to share them. 

And now to our story. 

The butler announced dinner; but Mr. Sherlock had not yet 
appeared, and the whole party waited for him. Mrs. Chisholm was 
so hungry, and Major Fortescue, one of the latest arrivals among the 
guests, perhaps from the same cause, so dull, that the little widow’s 
temper was seriously impaired. What exasperated her still more was 
the discovery that the amber of Miss Fane’s gown was a better shade 
than her own, and she had an agonising suspicion that it might_also 
be more becoming. 

Under such disastrous circumstances what could a bewitching little 
widow of the feline species do but look about for somebody par- 
ticularly sensitive to scratch? Her eyes fell on Geraldine. 

“Darling Geraldine! are you ill?” she exclaimed. “ You are 
absolutely as white as a sheet.” 

This drew everybody’s attention to the victim, who crimsoned to 
the roots of her hair. 

“T am only tired,” said the poor girl, hastily, tortured by the 
bare idea that Godfrey and Miss Fane might guess the real cause of 
her pallor. On meeting Christobel’s glance, her feelings did not im- 
prove, and she turned her head away with a movement, for her, almost 
pettish. Mrs. Chisholm, instinctively conscious of success, although 
the reason of it was unknown to her, pursued her advantage. 

“T am positive,” she said, plaintively, “that you fatigue yourself 
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too much. You are so anxious for our amusement that you never 
give yourself any rest.” 

“TI do not think I exert myself especially,” answered Geraldine, 
with a faint smile. ‘You are generally all kind enough to amuse 
yourselves.” 

“You do too much, far too much,” persisted Mrs. Chisholm, 
smothering a yawn behind her fan. “Three days ago you had a 
dance ; to-morrow you have a dinner party-—-By the bye, who is 
coming from Sir Edward’s ?” 

She asked this question briskly, remembering one of the baronet’s 
guests, who might act as a fillip to Major Fortescue’s languid 
“* intentions.” 

** Only Sir Edward and Mr. Vandyken, the American millionaire.” 

Miss Millicent’s fan falling at this moment to the floor, she 
stooped to pick it up, but as she did so it became entangled in the 
trimming of her dress, and she could not release it. Christobel rose 
and crossed the room to help her. 

“Take care!” cried Miss Millicent, in a low voice, and laid her 
hand on the young girl’s shoulder. The lace was very costly ; pro- 
bably she did not wish it torn. But Miss Fane was so long over the 
task, that at last Geraldine came in her turn to the rescue. As she 
bent down to give her services, she was surprised to observe that 
the cause of Christobel’s failure were her trembling and icy-cold 
fingers. 

“ Are you ill?” she asked, kindly, struck next with the girl’s death- 
like appearance. 

‘Til! Nonsense ! she is never ill,” interrupted Miss Millicent, but 
her glance had an anxious expression which did not accord with her 
words. At the same moment she herself released the fan by a move- 
ment so abrupt that the lace was torn. Mrs. Chisholm cast Miss 
Fane a scrutinising glance, but before her penetration had time to work, 
a diversion was effected by the entrance of Mr. Sherlock. He came 
in noiselessly, a small, fresh-faced, wizened old gentleman, dressed with 
a faultless, old-fashioned care. 

“Tt is half a century since we met,” he said, going straight up to 
Miss Millicent. They were uncle and niece, but there was not above 
a dozen years’ difference in their ages, Miss Millicent being the eldest 
of her family. She received him with a graciousness extraordinary 
for-her, and had barely responded to his greeting before she drew 
Christobel forward with a marked alacrity, saying: “This is the 
person I love best in the world. You will be kind to her, I hope.” 

It was a strange speech to make, especially before her own kindred, 
and a room full of strangers as well, and Mr. Hillyer felt deeply 
offended-and incensed. But the effect produced on Mr. Sherlock, 
either by Miss Millicent’s words or by Miss Fane’s own beauty, was 
apparently very favourable. He fixed his small, dull eyes on the girl’s 
lovely face ; talked to-her in his dry, jerky way ; and finally; when the 
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moment came for moving, offered her his arm and marched her into 
the dining-room. As the evening went on, it appeared that the 
old Australian was not the only person on whom Miss Fane had cast 
a spell. 

Major Fortescue, who for days past had languidly allowed himself 
to be appropriated by Mrs. Chisholm, now deserted her for the new- 
comer. The lady thus abandoned hid her feelings successfully, but 
inwardly fumed ; and jealousy sharpening her natural malice, she fell 
to watching her rival with a preternatural acuteness. Nothing that 
Christobel said or did escaped her, and it was she who subtly drew 
everybody’s attention to the fact that Captain Verschoyle, when 
urging Miss Fane to sing, appeared to betray some previous knowledge 
of her capacity. 

“‘ Miss Fane looks as though she sang,” said Godfrey, coolly enough, 
although he bit his lips. ‘ And as one of my burning desires is to hear 
‘In Una Tomba’ whenever I have the chance, it is natural that I 
should suggest it now.” 

‘Qui s’excuse, s’accuse,” murmured the widow behind her fan, but 
loud enough for Geraldine to hear. 

Christobel rose and went to the piano, ‘“ As I do know‘ In Una 
Tomba,’ I will sing it,” she said, “if only to encourage Captain 
Verschoyle in always asking for it, until he hears it sung to his taste.” 

She had a lovely voice, as full of feeling as her face ; and she sang 
the noble, solemn song quite simply, yet with an intensity of longing 
which astonished her audience. When she ended, there ensued one 
of those silences which are more eloquent a thousandfold than 
applause. 

“You sing like an artist,” said Mrs. Chisholm, at last, ‘I remem- 
ber once hearing of an American girl who sang that at a concert in 
Chester, and enraptured everybody. I was unwell, and could not go. 
I was so sorry; for all the gentlemen were raving when they came 
home. What was the name? Mildmay? Musgrave? Mortimer— 
That was it. Did you ever hear her, Miss Fane?” 

“Yes,” answered Christobel, quietly. 

“ At that very concert, perhaps?” Mrs. Chisholm put up her eye- 
glasses. Her tone was impressive. 

“Yes, at that concert.” 

“Come and sing a duet, Mrs. Chisholm,” suddenly interposed 
Godfrey, rising and approaching the piano. ‘“ You cannot have for- 
gotten how you ravished us last night.” 

But Mrs. Chisholm protested. ‘‘ She had a cold—she was hoarse. 
She could not sing after Miss Fane. Besides, she really wanted to 
hear more about Miss Mortimer. Perhaps Miss Fane knew her?” 

*‘Oh, nonsense!” said Verschoyle, gaily. “How should Miss 
Fane know one concert-singer more than another? It is unkind of 
you to hesitate about the duet when you know I am expiring to show 
off!” And he drowned further expostulation in a shower of chords. 
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Two hours later, in Miss Millicent’s bed-room, Christobel Fane was 
kneeling in front of her benefactress ; her head bent upon her hands, 
her frame shaken with sobs. “It is too much; I cannot continue. I 
have not the strength,” she wailed. 

“ Ungrateful girl! I will never forgive you if you break your pro- 
mise now,” the old woman answered, and her face was sombre, her 
tones were harsh. ‘ Who rescued you from a life you hated? Who 
clothed and fed you when you might have starved? And what did I 
ask of you in return? Nothing, except to be silent.” 

“It is the deception I shrink from,” said the girl, raising her 
beautiful eyes imploringly. 

“T have no patience with such scruples. You think of nobody but 
yourself. You care nothing for him.” Christobel’s sobs grew louder, 
and Miss Millicent resumed, after an angry pause: ‘ Deception, for- 
sooth! And what better treatment do they deserve, these creatures 
who care more for the world’s opinion than for their own flesh and 
blood ?” 

“Let us go from here,” entreated Christobel, and put her arms 
supplicatingly round the rigid old form. ‘ He does not need us now ; 
he is happy enough. If ever sorrow overtakes him again, we can com- 
fort him—we who love him. But why sacrifice truth and sincerity 
and self-respect for the sake of a paltry ambition ? ” 

*‘Paltry!” echoed Miss Millicent, her eyes flaming with excite- 
ment. ‘Child! you don’t know what you say. You are young; you 
are lovely ; the world is all before. You have never been really un- 
happy.” 

Christobel’s head sank lower, and she moaned. 

** Ah! you think you have known sorrow, perhaps, for young hearts 
are impatient. But you have not sat, like me, for years by a lonely 
hearth ; with nothing to look forward to but darkness, nothing to 
remember but one great shame. I have longed for the sight of his 
face, as only those caz long whose lot has been loveless and embittered.” 

She stopped abruptly, for her voice broke, although her.eyes were 
tearless. Her face, usually hard, had grown grey and anguished ; and 
when Christobel, taking her hand, began to stroke it softly, she was 
seized with a violent trembling. Presently, she broke out again, 
passionately : 

**T have hated the laughter, and wearied of the sorrow of others, just 
because of the void in my own aching heart. When you came at last 
after so long—so long—it seemed like the promise of a better time. 
Do you also intend to disappoint me ?” 

“T will stay with you always,” cried Christobel. 

‘Yes, on your own terms,” answered Miss Millicent, hardening | 
again suddenly and repelling her embrace. “ But that is not what I 
need, Christobel. You must reward me in my way, or not at all.” 

Christobel sighed and rose from her knees. “If I understood 
your plans better ” she began. 
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“Never mind my plans. They concern me. All you have to do 
is to be passive. That odious widow, with her airs and her eye-glass 
—she sees better than anybody, I am sure—did she ever meet you 
before ?” 

* T don’t think so.” 

“ And Captain Verschoyle?” A faint blush rose to Christobel’s 
cheek. 

“ He is safe,” she said, reluctantly. 

“ Humph!” Miss Millicent looked at her closely, all agitation 
in her exchanged for scrutiny. ‘I hope you are not sentimental. 
That would spoil everything. And now go to bed, my dear.” 

Christobel stooped, and gently kissed the withered cheek. Miss 
Millicent took the caress stonily enough; but when alone she folded 
her hands with a sudden, apparently involuntarily gesture, and uttered 
half aloud a wish so fervent that it was like a prayer. 


III, 


OF the various guests at dinner next day at the Hall, by far the most 
interesting was the American millionaire, Mr. Vandyken. He was a 
remarkable looking man, distinguished, almost princely in appear- 
ance. His dark eyebrows and singularly brilliant black eyes, were 
in striking contrast to his snow-white beard and hair; his features 
were delicate, his’ figure slight and tall. He had a charming voice 
and pleasant, easy manners, with none of the prosiness and the twang 
of the typical Transatlantic nouveau riche. 

In the quarter of an hour which elapsed between his arrival and 
the announcement of dinner he managed to make a good impression 
on everybody—with one exception. 

That exception, as Geraldine saw or fancied, was Miss Fane. 

Christobel and Miss Millicent had come in the last of all to 
dinner, the latter having been all the afternoon unwell. She had 
been seized with a sudden nervous trembling and an unaccountable 
excitement, very strange in one usually so self-possessed. The 
Squire, alarmed, had wished to send for a doctor; but to this his 
sister would not consent. She wanted no advice, she said; she 
knew how to manage herself; and Christobel alone was to wait on 
her. Even the gentle services of Geraldine were rejected, although 
the girl, always touched at the sight of suffering, had shown the ful) 
measure of her sweet, untiring sympathy. 

When Miss Millicent appeared, at last, leaning on Christobel’s 
arm, it was plain that, if better, she was by no means well. While 
her eyes were unnaturally bright, her hands were shaking, and she 
was deadly pale. 

At the moment of gaining her chair, she stumbled and almost 
fell, so that several people precipitated themselves to help her, and 
even Mr. Vandyken made a courtly movement forwards. 
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It was when the little disturbance consequent on all this had sub- 
sided that Mr. Hillyer introduced the American to his sister and to 
Christobel. 

Miss Millicent was probably still too shaken to behave in quite a 
normal manner. Be that as it may, she did not bow—only fixed 
her glittering glance, grown all at once so intense, on the stranger. 
Christobel bent her head slightly, almost haughtily, as it seemed to 
Geraldine, who, fascinated by everything she did, wondered vaguely 
at the cause. 

During dinner Mr. Vandyken talked delightfully, telling curious 
anecdotes of men and things, and relating adventures in the far wild 
west, till everybody hung upon his words, and Miss Millicent above 
all listened with a breathless attention. He had the art, so rare—in 
a raconteur of Anglo-Saxon origin, at any rate—of knowing when to 
cease relating ; and as the evening went on he turned his attention 
to England, and especially the neighbourhood where he was at 
present ; asking intelligent, well-bred questions about everything. 

“This is one of the fine old houses which delight us Americans,” 
he observed presently, glancing round the beautiful old-fashioned 
room. ‘ We read of such houses, and dream of them until all our 
luxury seems vulgar in comparison. I noticed that your library 
was oak-panelled. You have a picture gallery, of course?” 

“Not a large collection, but we can boast some good family 
portraits,” said Mr. Hillyer. “We have been painted indeed in 
every generation, but not always by famous hands. Would you like 
to see the pictures ?” 

“No!” abruptly cried Miss Millicent, to everybody’s astonishment, 
and she looked inexplicably troubled. ‘There is nothing to see,” 
she added, turning almost entreatingly, as it seemed, to Mr. Van- 
dyken. ‘“ The pictures are worthless.” 

‘Worthless !” echoed Mr. Hillyer, indignantly. “ What are you 
thinking of, Millicent? There are portraits by Lely, and Kneller, and 
Reynolds. Worthless indeed!” The Squire was irritated at the 
bare idea, and took no pains to conceal his annoyance. 

“I. should most certainly like to see these portraits,” said Mr. 
Vandyken in his smooth, pleasant way ; and everybody being curious 
now about the pictures, the whole party moved off to the gallery. 

They passed in review all the dead and gone Hillyers. Ladies in 
ruffs and stiff brocades, and ladies in white satin; knights in armour, 
and cavaliers in buff jerkins and plumed hats; damsels in sacques 
with powdered locks, and haughty-looking gentlemen in sky-blue coats 
leaning on diamond-hilted swords : a goodly array, with some famous 
personages among them, but mostly mere commonplace. The 
millionaire listened with flattering attention to all the family histories, 
and paused some minutes even before the totally uninteresting pre- 
sentment of the master of the house. 

“There is not much in that portrait,” said Mr.. Hillyer, with; the 
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slight, conscious smile of a man who all his life has secretly thought 
a great deal of himself. 

“ And this?” The American had glanced enquiringly towards an 
empty frame. It was a curiously tactless question, especially for him ! 

Mr. Hillyer’s brow darkened, and his voice had a bitter ring as he 
answered: ‘“ The picture that hung there has been removed.” 

There ensued a very awkward stillness, for everybody knew, or felt, 
that the portrait in question could be none but Harold Hillyer’s. The 
silence was broken in the most startling manner by Miss Millicent. 

“You might have let it stay,” she cried, vehemently, with such a 
tone of passion as electrified her hearers. Mr. Hillyer gave her a 
violent glance, but the habit of society and an Englishman’s horror 
of a scene restrained him. 

‘You are ill, I think,” he said, coldly. ‘“ We had better return to 
the drawing-room ; and you, Millicent, should go to bed. Iam sure 
you are ill.” 

At this hint Christobel—herself very pale and with set lips— 
came forward and touched her protectress gently on the arm. 
But Miss Millicent, trembling all over, with quivering lips and out- 
stretched hands, turned again to Mr. Vandyken. 

“I have never forgotten him,” she said, wildly. ‘I have prayed 
night and day for his return. I have banished from my life and from 
my thoughts every creature whom I knew, or fancied, still condemred 
him. From the hour that he left until yesterday my foot never 
crossed the threshold of this house, where his unnatural kindred 
dwell. For his sake I have led a lonely, well-nigh a hated life. 
I would have neither brother nor sister near me, neither husbanc nor 
child, for fear that with others to love me, my love for him might 
grow less. I , 

She broke off with a long shuddering wail, and wringing her 
beautiful old hands together, lifted them above her head with an 
action so tragic that it absolutely thrilled them all. 

There was something so unearthly in her anguish—something so 
heartrending in her agonised face, with its pathetic framing of grey 
hair, that her amazed hearers would hardly have had the force, even 
had they possessed the will, to interrupt her ; but her brother, rousing 
himself at last, with an evident effort, cried angrily: “She is mad! 
Geraldine—Miss Fane, don’t stand there like statues! Take her to 
her room, I tell you. Is such a scene to be borne ?” 

“T am not mad,” said Miss Millicent. “ Madness, like death, like 
every solace, has been denied me.” 

Her voice broke and she fell into a kind of hysterical sobbing, quite 
dry-eyed, however, and intolerably painful to listen to—it was so 
violent, and she looked so old! For a few moments silence again 
reigned ; during which interval Geraldine, vibrating in every nerve 
with pity, drew near to her aunt, but did not dare to touch her. Mr. 
Vandyken, to whom Miss Millicent had so strangely-addressed herself, 
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stood with compressed mouth and downcast eyes, his whole attitude 
expressive of well-bred embarrassment, mixed with a little not un- 
natural surprise. 

“ Millicent, come to your room,” again spoke Mr. Hillyer, and laid 
his hand upon his sister’s arm. She shrank from the touch, instan- 
taneously, passionately ; then, as if exhausted by that final effort, fell 
backwards in a faint. 

The doctor, who was summoned in haste, pronounced Miss Milli- 
cent to be suffering from pressure on the brain. Her condition being 
somewhat critical, most of the guests went away; but at Mr. Hillyer’s 
special request Mrs. Chisholm, Major Fortescue and Verschoyle re- 
mained. 

Some shooting parties and consequent luncheons, which Sir Edward 
Meredyth got up to amuse the American, provided all three with 
occupation. For while the gentlemen blazed away at the partridges, 
Mrs. Chisholm, whenever it was possible, devoted her attention 
to a nobler quarry. This was nobody but the millionaire himself ; 
vice Major Fortescue, who had eyes and ears for nobody but Miss 
Fane. Mrs. Chisholm resented his defection of course; but the 
keenness of her disappointment was greatly mitigated by the fact of 
the Major’s elder and hitherto bachelor brother having suddenly taken 
to himself a wife. Under these circumstances she derived great 
satisfaction from the thought that on the one hand she had lost a 
prize of possibly insignificant value, and on the other she might, by 
cleverly pursuing her flirtation with Mr. Vandyken, achieve a magnifi- 
cent revenge. He apparently lent himself very willingly to her views, 
and the autumn woods were peopled for her with visions of future 
grandeur in Fifth Avenue and Saratoga Springs. 

Geraldine was also happier, for Godfrey had returned to his alle- 
giance, if, indeed, he could ever have been said to have deserted 
it. 

His manner had quite restored her easily won confidence ; and if 
she still wondered a little at times whether her suspicions in regard to 
Miss Fane had been just, she was too generous and too delicate to ask 
questions. 

Christobel was absorbed in her attendance on Miss Millicent, and 
excepting at dinner and for an hour or two afterwards, those out of 
the sick-room saw but little of her. 

When she did appear, the person, after Fortescue, who paid her the 
most attention (although in an odd way) was Mr. Sherlock. 

His interest in her was indeed so marked as to arouse very uneasy 
feelings in the mind of Mr. Hillyer, who was all the more disposed to 
entertain them that for his own part he had made but little way in the 
old Australian’s favour. 

Mr. Sherlock remained just the same as in the first hour of his 
appearance on the scene. Quiet, shrivelled, punctilious, with a keen 
eye to his own comforts and an apparent callousness to everything else, 
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his admiration, if such it were, for Christobel only betrayed itself by 
a watchful observance of her that amused her whenever she noticed 
it, and intensely irritated her host. He grew to detest his sister’s 
beautiful protégée ; to think badly of her, to wish her more fervently 
than ever out of the house. 

Among ali these conflicting sentiments, secret or avowed, the one 
person about whom there reigned a perfect unanimity of liking was 
Mr. Vandyken. He continued to capture all hearts and to keep them 
when captured. In his frequent visits to the Hall he treated every- 
body in the most charming manner—not excepting even Mr. Sherlock. 
In fact he professed for the latter a frank admiration which most 
people attributed to Mr. Vandyken’s natural amiability, and to which 
the object of it was slow to respond. But quite unruffled by this 
coldness, Mr. Vandyken never lost an opportunity of claiming the old 
gentleman’s “ Transatlantic sympathy” for his views and schemes, 
which were many, and he would often laughingly prophesy that Mr. 
Sherlock would be his partner in his next large financial under- 
taking. 

One day Mrs. Chisholm, putting her head into the library a little 
before the hour for afternoon tea, found Geraldine sitting alone in the 
firelight. 

“My love!” she exclaimed, tripping forward blithely, “ you don’t 
go out enough ; you really don’t. Now I have just returned from a 
most delightful ramble on the moors. I have even been as far as 
that rise from which one looks down upon the quarry.” 

“ Alone?” asked Geraldine, with a slight smile. It was difficult to 
believe that the widow could find a solitary ramble so pleasant. 

“Quite alone—the gentlemen are out hum is everybody 
out?” 

“ Everybody, even Miss Fane. My aunt is much better—you have 
heard that both yesterday and to-day she walked about the room 
with the help of a stick? That being so, I persuaded her to send the 
poor girl out for a little fresh air.” 

“ Hum—the poor girl—you persuaded—-—My dear Geraldine, I 
always think you are so sweet—so kind-hearted—so umsuspicious.” 

“Unsuspicious ?” echoed Geraldine. But Mrs. Chisholm had 
taken up a magazine, and was carelessly turning over its pages. “ Has 
anybody called?” she carelessly enquired. 

“Only Mr. Vandyken,” replied her young hostess, not without a 
spice of malice. 

“Mr. Vandyken! How did he come? Did he stay long?” Mrs. 
Chisholm asked the questions in a tone of sharp curiosity, very differ- 
ent from her habitual pretty languor. 

“ No indeed—only five minutes. He just came with his usual 
kindness to enquire after my aunt, and he even asked at first only for 
Miss Fane, so as not to disturb me, he said.” 

A look of contempt, almost of aversion, contracted the pupils of 
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Mrs. Chisholm’s eyes, as she looked for a moment steadily at Gerald- 
ine. 

“Very kind!” she commented ; then, as if impatient of further con- 
versation, rose and moved towards the door. It opened before she 
reached it, to admit Christobel. As she advanced, her extreme pallor 
struck even Geraldine, while Mrs. Chisholm icily observed: ‘The 
airof the moors does not seem to have done you much good, Miss 
Fane. I fear you must have fatigued yourself by walking as far as the 
quarry.” 

Then, as her victim sank into a seat without making any reply, 
she swept away with no more substantial satisfaction from her 
Parthian shot than the pleasure of having delivered it. 

““You do indeed look very tired,” observed Geraldine, kindly 
taking Christobel’s listless hand in hers. “I fear your attendance 
on my aunt has quite worn you out.” 

A little quiver ran through Christobel’s frame. Drawing Geral- 
dine’s hands up to her face, she laid her cheek upon them with a 
gesture at once childlike and passionate, murmuring in a low tone 
of exceeding mournfulness : “I am worn out, indeed; but not with 
watching.” 

The words, the action, so simple yet pathetic, touched Geraldine to 
the heart. ‘You are not happy, I fear. Can I—can nobody be of 
help to you?” she asked gently and hesitatingly, fearing even while 
she longed to lift the veil of mystery which shrouded this alluring, 
inscrutable girl. 

“You are right,” said Christobel. “I am not happy; but I 
should be silent as to my sorrow, for I cannot explain its cause ; 
and I have no need, God knows, to heighten by any appearance of 
concealment the blame which must inevitably attend my present life.” 

“The blame!” repeated Geraldine in wonder. 

“Do not even you—sweet and good as you are !—blame me for 
submitting to be maintained by your aunt?” 

Geraldine hesitated for one moment, but the next, meeting Chris- 
tobel’s proud yet appealing eyes, she answered readily: ‘“ My aunt 
loves you; she is lonely and old. Why should she not keep you 
with her?” 

“You have a divine heart,” exclaimed Christobel, with a solemn 
fervour of conviction which robbed her words of all exaggeration ; 
“and I feel the full kindness of your generous words all the more 
that, from the moment of my mother’s death until I came to live 
with your aunt, my life was very lonely and loveless.” 

“But surely you did not live alone?” 

“Yes. If to be alone means to be cut off from all companionship 
that does not harden and degrade.” 

“TJ can hardly believe you. You must have been hedged about 
with devotion.” Poor Geraldine as she spoke felt a passing pang of 
pardonable envy—a momentary revival of doubt and pain. 
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“You are thinking of lovers,” answered Christobel, with a fugitive, 
rather bitter smile. ‘But the garish light of experience shows tke 
seamy side of ¢ha?, as well as of every other romantic dream. What 
one longs for in sorrow is to be comforted by someone—a mother—a 
sister—who asks for no recognition or reward, who is drawn to one 
not by beauty or charms, but clings through good and evil report 
simply because of the tie of blood and kinship. You, who have 
dwelt here, always secluded and holy, like St. Barbara in the tower, 
can hardly conceive what it is to be deprived of all this.” 

“You think it? Ah, how little you know!” exclaimed Geraldine, 
while a sudden sense of her own joyless youth rushed over her and 
filled her eyes with tears. 

Christobel was startled. This girl, then, on whose lot she had 
looked with envy, who had a home and an assured position, with 
kindred and friends about her, was hardly more happy than herself. 

“ How selfish I have been! I never guessed,” she murmured in 
answer to her own unspoken thought. And then, as Geraldine, half 
ashamed, because of her natural sweet reticence, to have said so 
much, struggled to be calm, her guest leant forward and softly kissed 
her on the brow. 

“* A very pretty picture, I declare,” remarked the dulcet tones of 
Mrs. Chisholm, who, unnoticed, had appeared at the curtained arch 
dividing the library from the drawing-room. Behind her were Major 
Fortescue and Godfrey. 

“Major Fortescue, you have a portfolio under your arm, and I 
have just discovered that you sketch,” continued the widow. 
“ Here is a subject for you. You might call it ‘ Hermia and Helena ;’ 
shall we say after the quarrel, or before it?” and Mrs. Chisholm 
laughed. 

** Have you then brought your sketches to show me, according to 
your promise ?” asked Christobel softly of the Major as he sat down 
beside her. 

Fortescue’s evident admiration and quiet but watchful devotion 
had touched her very much; the more so that she had gradually dis- 
covered in him qualities which most people, judging superficially, 
were wont to overlook. Under his languid manners and indolent 
talk she had detected both character and intelligence. Now, as he 
began to show her the contents of his portfolio, she was surprised at 
the extent of talent revealed by them. 

“This is not amateur’s work. Where have you studied ?” she said. 

“In France, Italy, but always in rather a dilettante fashion. I 
am afraid it has not been my habit to put much earnestness into 
anything—until now.”—-He added the last words in a lower tone, 
and with an earnest, almost supplicating look that did not need much 
comment. A.troubled expression crossed Christobel’s face,:as she 
turned away her head with a sad little gesture of negation in answer 
to his unspoken request. 
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* You know what I mean,” Fortescue resumed. 

** Please don’t say any more,” interrupted the girl, distressed. “ If 
you could guess how far such ideas are from me—how they jar with 
all my aims, with my whole life!” 

He looked perplexed as well as pained, for her manner was unmis- 
takably sincere, and her words amounted to a rejection; but at the 
same time, in her voice and look there was something sorrowful and 
appealing, almost like a prayer for indulgence, which he could not 
understand. 

Further conversation was interrupted by the arrival of the post. 
It brought ane or two letters for everybody except Christobel, who, 
as Mrs. Chisholm immediately remarked, “ never received any,” and 
a telegram as well for Major Fortescue. 

The little widow, having glanced through her own correspondence, 
and being presently at a loss for further occupation, bethought her- 
self of the portfolio and asked Christobel to show it to her. 

“‘ Major Fortescue is quite an artist,” she exclaimed, as she turned 
over the sketches. ‘Who would ever have thought it ?” 

“Not I, for one,” said Verschoyle, laughing. ‘* Not, indeed, that I 
doubted Fortescue’s ability,” he added, “ but because of his air of 
graceful leisure, which one takes to be incompatible with work of any 
kind.” 

A curious expression flitted over Fortescue’s face. He had been 
standing by the fire in a very thoughtful and silent mood ever since 
the receipt of the telegram, but now roused himself to say: “I have 
had some news which obliges me to return to town, Miss Hillyer. I 
am afraid I must leave you, even before dinner.” 

Many regrets were expressed, of course, and Verschoyle tried a little 
persuasion to induce his friend to remain, but Fortescue was firm. 
The news which he had received was important, evidently, for he 
looked sombre but resolute, like a man who is facing a crisis. Only 
when bidding Christobel good-bye did he betray any emotion, and 
then it was visible to no one but her. Her eyes fell beneath the 
grave tenderness of his glance, and she let her fingers dwell perhaps 
a moment longer than was needful in his strong, detaining clasp. 

But except that the colour flushed a little into her cheeks she 
gave no sign of feeling, and Fortescue dropped her hand suddenly 
at last ; so suddenly, indeed, that it was like an act of renunciation. 
Christobel remembered it later, and was sorry. 

That evening, after dinner, whether from the state of the atmo- 
sphere or some other cause, everybody was singularly depressed. 
Christobel was silent, Mrs. Chisholm bored, Mr. Hillyer morose, and 
Mr. Sherlock sleepy. Godfrey and Geraldine, indeed, looked very 
happy, but as they sat apart and communicated the secret of their joy 
to no one, they did not enliven the rest of the party. 

Into the midst of all this, the sound of the door-bell loudly rung 
fell with a welcome promise of excitement. But the next feeling to 
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assert itself was alarm, for the door was flung open to admit Sir 
Edward Meredyth, who advanced hurriedly, looking pale and scared. 
He was a nervous, excitable man by nature, and was too thoroughly 
overwrought at this moment to keep back his bad news. 

“‘Vandyken,” he gasped. ‘ At what hour did he come here to-day ? 
Whom did he see ?” 

“He saw me,” exclaimed Geraldine. ‘“ He stayed only a few 
moments, and then left to take a long walk, as he said, on the 
moors.” 

“And he went as far as the Quarry, and there he met Miss Fane,” 
promptly interposed Mrs. Chisholm. 

At this, everybody turned and looked at Christobel, who was 
sitting like a statue, with a frozen look of horror, and of something 
deeper also than mere horror, in her bloodless face. She neither 
stirred nor spoke in answer to Mrs. Chisholm’s remark, and 
Sir Edward, so excited as to be unable to dwell long on any aspect of 
the question, went on hurriedly: “The most extraordinary. circum- 
stance is that if there has been foul play, its object was not clearly 
robbery, for my poor friend’s watch and rings are all untouched, although 
his purse is missing. Even the diamond pin in his necktie is still 
there.” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Hillyer. ‘“ Do you mean then to 
say that Vandyken is—is hurt ?” 

“Hurt? He is dead!” replied Sir Edward, every moment more 
distraught. ‘‘I tell you he was found at the bottom of the old Quarry, 
lying on his face, and so disfigured by the fall as to be unrecognisable 
but for his clothes and his beard.” 

“Oh, hush!” cried Mr. Hillyer, as Geraldine and Mrs. Chisholm 
E screamed aloud. ‘ You never told me until this moment,” he added, 
. angrily. ‘“ How could I guess at anything so horrible ?” 

Sir Edward was now striding up and down the room, wiping his 
brow repeatedly with his handkerchief, and talking half to himself, 
half to others, but still too excited to consider anything but his own 
feelings. 

“ To think of such an end to his visit,” he exclaimed. ‘Such an 
appalling death. Poor fellow! Poor Vandyken ! I——” 

“Oh, cease,” cried Christobel, suddenly springing to her feet, and 
pointing wildly towards the door. But even as she spoke her cry was 
drowned in a shriek of horror, and everybody turning, saw what she 
had already seen: Miss Millicent standing in the open doorway, her 
face ashen-pale and haggard with woe, one shaking hand outstretched, 





the other convulsively clutching the stick on which her enfeebled frame 
j leaned for support. 
y “What has happened? Who is dead ?” She asked the question in 


a strained, unnatural voice, and fixed dilating eyes of anguish on Sir 
g Edward. 
0 “Nobody of the family, Miss Hillyer,” he began, soothingly. 
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She interrupted him. “Speak!” she said, hoarsely. 

The baronet felt desperate. After all, the shock could not be 
great to her, he reflected ; and it was a relief to him to share the 
horror of his news with anybody. 

“A sad accident has happened to my friend, Vandyken. Ze is 
dead,” he answered, bluntly. 

Miss Millicent turned half round, as people do when shot through 
the heart. She threw her arms suddenly apart; then, without a cry, 
fell senseless into Christobel’s embrace. 

After this all was confusion. Miss Millicent’s maid came rushing 
down in pursuit of her mistress, whom she had just missed. She ex- 
plained that Miss Millicent had been strangely restless all the evening, 
and on hearing Sir Edward’s peal at the door had sprung up, saying 
wildly that there was bad news—she knew it, felt it—and she ordered 
her maid to go down and enquire. Apparently, the woman had been 
too slow in returning for the impatience that consumed her mistress, 
and by an effort which, in her actual condition, was little short of 
miraculous, Miss Millicent crept downstairs. 

This and the shock of hearing of Mr. Vandyken’s tragical end had 
presumably been too much for her, for she never rallied from this 
second attack. Her mind had been probably going for sometime, the 
doctors said, and this explained the extraordinary part she had played 
on the occasion of the American’s first visit to the Hall. At any rate, 
if there were any other explanation, nobody learnt it, for Miss Milli- 
cent never spoke again. She remained in a state of coma for thirty- 
six hours, and then, just as the dawn of the second day broke, she 
died. Christobel tended her with untiring devotion, and was so 
absorbed in her self-imposed task as to overlook, entirely at first, the 
strange, unspoken hostility with which everybody, Godfrey alone ex- 
cepted, regarded her. 

Even Geraldine, although always gentle and even kind, was dis- 
tinctly colder than before. The truth was, she could not entirely 
shake off the impression which she had received from a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Chisholm on the night when Sir Edward had brought 
his dreadful news. Worn out with fatigue and excitement, she was 
preparing, very late, for bed, when a knock came at the door. She 
opened it to admit Mrs. Chisholm, who advanced with an air of 
portentous mystery which, as her young hostess felt even in that 
moment, sat strangely on her pretty little face. 

“Did you notice ?” asked the widow, without preliminary. 

‘Notice what ?” 

“‘ Miss Fane’s extraordinary conduct.” 

“Extraordinary ? I thought her singularly calm and self-pos- 
sessed,” replied Geraldine, wearily, being in no mood for gossip. 

Mrs. Chisholm shook her head. ‘Mark my words, Geraldine ; 
that girl knows more than you think. She was with Mr. Vandyken 
at the Quarry this afternoon. When Sir Edward came in this even- 
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ing I happened to glance at her. She looked terrified before we had 
time to realise that there was any real cause for alarm ; and then again 
when Sir Edward mentioned that his poor friend had not been robbed, 
her expression changed suddenly to one of relief, which, if not alto- 
gether inexplicable, is to be explained only in one way ” 

* And what is that ?” 

“‘T am loth to believe evil,” said Mrs. Chisholm, suddenly angelic, 
“but I think—I ¢Aznk that expression meant that the presence of the 
watch and other objects conveyed to that artful creature’s mind the pro- 
bability of this shocking death being regarded generally as an accident.” 

** And was it not very natural that Miss Fane—that anybody should 
feel relief from such a supposition?” asked Geraldine, rather indig- 
nantly. 

Mrs. Chisholm looked unutterable things. “I am willing to think 
all that is charitable,” she replied. ‘ But in some cases instinct is 
stronger than logic. I have always fe/¢ that Miss Fane (as she calls 
herself) is an adventuress. Why should she have met Mr. Vandyken, 
evidently by appointment, at the Quarry, unless she had designs on 
him? She had been in America—she had probably known him be- 
fore. And, Geraldine, you are so unsuspicious, the notion had probably 
never entered your pure mind ; but it is quite, guzfe clear that she has 
some secret understanding with Captain Verschoyle.” 

This shaft told. Geraldine had made one or two gestures of horri- 
fied protest during Mrs. Chisholm’s last speech ; but at the final 
phrase of all, she shrank and was silent. 

Mrs. Chisholm having then achieved her object ; having slandered, 
without giving full expression to her calumny; having planted a 
poisoned shaft and looked unconscious while doing it, folded her 
‘sweet Geraldine” in her arms, and tripped off to rest. with a heart 
unutterably lightened. 

The whole of the next day she employed in hints and innuendoes, 
only sparing her remarks to Godfrey, who, she felt, might be unplea- 
santly indignant about them. And she had managed to weave a very 
subtle net of suspicion round the unconscious Christobel, when—unfor- 
tunately, after so much trouble—Sir Edward suddenly burst for a second 
time, like a bombshell on the Hall, and brought a fresh supply of news, 
which, while greatly increasing the mystery of recent occurrences, made 
them much more difficult, even for Mrs. Chisholm, to fathom. 





(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE DEVIL IN DUNCHESTER. 
A PROFESSIONAL EPISODE. 


© ire many years ago, I happened to be much in want of a 

human head—and lest such a want on the part of a civilised 
being should appear shocking or even incredible, I hasten to add 
that it was for scientific purposes. But for whatever purposes re- 
quired, it is not an article usually kept in stock in a country town, 
and I had almost determined on making a long journey to London 
in search of it, when I chanced to hear that a notorious murderer 
was to be executed on the following Saturday at Dunchester, a place 
at no great distance, and where I was not unknown. 

Even at that time traffic in the bodies of criminals was illegal, but 
I was aware that in spite of the restrictions of the law it was often 
possible to procure a hand, a foot, or such other small “ subject” as 
might be required—why not then a head? Determined at any rate 
to try my luck, I immediately invited myself to the house of a medical 
friend in Dunchester. 

It was with some anxiety that I entered the gaol on that Saturday 
night ; but to my relief I found that the criminal had been without 
friends or relations likely to take an interest in his remains, and the 
obstacles between me and my much-coveted “ subject ” were compara- 
tively few and slight. Still it was not to be obtained in a moment, 
and it was past midnight when it was finally delivered to me, loosely 
wrapped in an insufficient sheet of newspaper. 

“That’s all as I could find sir,” said the man apologetically, “ but 
I suppose you’ve got a basket or a handkerchief.” 

“ Basket !” I exclaimed impatiently, ‘ of course not—and as to my 
handkerchief I have some other use for it. Give me the head and 
look sharp, there’s a good fellow.” 

‘Well, sir,” returned he, handing me the parcel, “I can’t say as it’s 
very securely wrapped, and ”—laboriously turning the big key of the 
postern gate, that opened into the outer air with a grim clanking of 
chains—“ Jim he always was an uncommon slippery chap to hold, 
and if I didn’t know he was as dead as a door nail, I could take my 
Davy that ugly mug of his was as lively as ever. Good night, sir.” 

And while he was still laughing uneasily at his own humour the 
gaol gate banged behind me, and I was alone in the chill darkness of 
a stormy winter’s night. 

Dunchester gaol stands in an exposed position on the top of a hill, 
half-way up which straggle a few dingy little streets, so steep that the 
roadway becomes at last merely a narrow flight of stone steps ascend- 
ing between sordid houses. A wind from the North Sea was sweeping 
before it an endless succession of heavy clouds, from which there fe 
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at intervals a few cold drops of rain, and it was no easy matter to 
struggle across the bare hill-side, encumbered as I was with a cloak 
and the head, which certainly was exceedingly difficult to hold. 

But at length the worst of the struggle seemed over. I had 
crossed the open ground and reached the top of a narrow alley, whose 
darkness was made visible by the flicker of a few gas lamps, and was 
congratulating myself on the shelter it afforded, when suddenly a 
blast, fiercer than any of its predecessors, swept round the corner of a 
detached house. It caught the heavy folds of my cloak, and wrapping 
them about me, whirled me round and round again, seized the hat 
from my head, and would have driven it eddying away into infinite dark- 
ness, had I not involuntarily put up both hands to save it. There 
was a quick rustle, followed by the flapping of a loose sheet of news- 
paper, and I realised with a shock that the head was gone. 

Yes, there it was, painfully visible under those lamps whose 
obscurity I had a moment before mentally condemned ; turning 
towards me alternately as it rolled and bounded from step to step of 
the narrow way, now the uncompromising blackness of its shaven 
scalp, now the livid gleam of its sinister countenance. 

A little below me the alley took a sharp turn, and just at the 
corner a stream of light from an open door-way fell across the path. 
Even now in its wild career my twice ill-fated head was hurrying to 
the verge of this luminous streak, and in a moment more, as I sped 
with swift but cautious steps in pursuit, it appeared in bold reliet 
against the wet pavement before the door. At the same instant the 
consolatory reflection flashed through my mind that, at the pace at 
which it was going, even if it were seen from within the house, it 
would hardly be recognised for the ghastly, improbable thing it was, 
and if it continued in its present course it must, according to the laws 
of mathematics, be shortly landed in the corner of a blind wall. But 
Jim, I might have remembered, had always preferred the circuitous 
and surprising to the direct course, nor did he habitually hamper his 
movements by any respect for any laws whatsoever. There was a 
diabolical verve about the way in which his head, availing itself of a 
slight unevenness in the slope, dashed against the scraper, rebounded 
at a sharp angle, and bumping down the two descending steps of 
the threshold, rolled into the lighted room and out of sight. 

For a moment I stood transfixed ; but to the first thrill of horror and 
amazement there succeeded an overmastering impulse to re-capture 
at all risks this thing, this creature of mine, which thus openly and 
at once outwitted and defied me. 

Pulling my hat over my eyes I strode boldly to the door. There 
it lay, at the very feet of a solitary woman, who convulsively grasping 
the seat of her chair, leaned forward, staring at the ghastly intruder 
with a face as pale as its own—which was turned towards me with 
what seemed, to my excited imagination, a grin of impudent malice on 
its livid features. I leapt into the room with a yell of mingled rage 
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and triumph, pounced upon my prey, seized it by both ears, and 
bounded back into the lane before the poor woman had recovered the 
use of her lungs. In an instant more I was dashing wildly down, 
down I knew not whither, bounding from stone to stone with my 
voluminous cloak flying in the wind, and the shrieks of this last of 
Jim’s many victims ringing ever more and more faintly in my 
ears. 

Luckily for me, policemen in Dunchester, as in other provincial 
towns, were rare phenomena ; and ceasing to run as soon as all danger 
of immediate pursuit seemed over, I walked on for an uneasy mile or 
so, holding firmly on to the head, which I could not help fancying to 
be on the look out for another opportunity of doing me an ill turn. 

However, I reached my room without further misadventure, and 
retired to bed to spend half an hour before I slept, in resolving not to 
imagine that any noises of any description emanated from the box into 
which I had thrown the head. By the morning, it is needless to say, 
I could laugh at my own folly, and pack up my prize with feelings of 
unalloyed satisfaction. 

But my escapade was not thus to pass into inglorious oblivion. 

Just as my host was starting to visit a serious case in the country, a 
boy arrived with a request that he would step round to see a woman in 
Bishop’s Alley, who had taken to her bed in consequence of having 
seen—the devil. The luxury of horror and mystery in which the 
soul of the small messenger was evidently revelling as he made 
this last important announcement, caused my friend much amuse- 
ment, but my own mirth had a hollow ring in it, for I seemed to 
recognise the name of the locality. As my friend could not foresee 
how long he would be detained in the country, I offered to attend 
this apparently slight case for him, and he gladly assented. 

The boy led the way. Once more I was treading, but now with 
what sober professional feet, those uneven steps down which but a few 
hours since I had urged my desperate and disreputable career. I 
found my patient, a respectable, middle-aged widow, lying on her 
bed in a tearful condition, but with all the suppressed dignity of one 
who would not seem too much puffed up by the afflictions which had 
distinguished her. 

“Eh, doctor,” she said, groaning. ‘It’s little enough you can do 
for me, I reckon.” 

** Ay, sir,” put in a consolatory neighbour. ‘ Them as sees dead folks 
as plain as Mrs. Wilkins do, ain’t mostly long for this world.” 

“Tt ain’t that that’s on my mind,” returned the widow. “I’m pre- 
pared, I am. It’s the place as my old man’s in, which I never should 
ha’ thought it if I hadn’t been found worthy to see. You wouldn’t ha’ 
said that Tom was particular sinful when he warn’t on the spree, would 
you now, Mrs. Cox? But the Lord, He knows folks’ hearts better nor 

we do.” 

Although I was bound to treat her story as the outcome of night- 
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mare or hysterical delusion, I was curious to hear it, and she was most 
willing to tell, though probably for the thousandth time. 

“You see, sir, it was this way. I’d got Mr. Smith’s shirts on hand, and 
heard it strike twelve as clear as clear, and I says to myself—‘ Lord for- 
give me—Maybe it’s Sunday and maybe it aint, but I’m going to 
finish this here shirt.’ Then the door flew open of itself, and I 
thought it was the wind, and I’d shut it when I’d done my button- 
hole ; and suddenly I went all of a tremble, and I looked up and 
saw something come hopping down the steps into the room—and 
Lord have mercy upon us, if it weren’t my old man !—At least he 
hadn’t no body, but there was his head as plain as could be, coming 
along all of itself, staring and grinning at me, with his hair all on end. 
He came straight up to me, as much as to say: ‘ Just hide me under 
your petticoats, Mary Ann, for there’s someone I don’t much fancy 
looking after me.’ And sure enough, before 1 had time to say 
‘Tom,’ there was the devil.” 

“But how did you know it was the devil?” I asked. 

“Why, sir, I see him as plain as I see you. He dropped right 
down into the room out of nowhere, something like a man, but a deal 
bigger, and almost as black as a nigger, and with wings and a face 
for all the world like ‘’Pollyon’ in the Pilgrim’s Progress. He gave 
a kind of roar like a wild beast, and down he came on my poor Tom, 
and then he spread his wings as black as soot, and pretty near as big 
as mill-sails, and flew off and away with him in the twinkling of an 
eye. And, Lord bless and keep us all, I never shall get over it!” 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Wilkins, I don’t believe as you ever will be the 
woman you was, again,” chimed in Mrs. Cox, rather by way of 
expressing her sympathy than of stating a fact. 

I of course assured Mrs. Wilkins that the troubles through which 
she had passed had unhinged her nerves, and that the whole affair 
was the creation of a disordered fancy ; an explanation which she 
and her friends received with profound scepticism, and which, for 
various reasons, I did not press upon them. Indeed, apart from 
motives of personal convenience, he would have been a hard man 
who, on that happy Sunday morning, could have found it in his 
heart to destroy the pleasing illusion of Bishop’s Alley. Never on 
the brightest summer evening had there been such animated groups 
standing at the doors and sitting on the steps. The truth would 
have fallen as a blow on the whole population, from Mrs. Wilkins 
herself to the little match-boy lodging opposite, who had smelt the 
brimstone. For, however fallen in the estimation of doctors and 
dignitaries of the church, the devil is still dear to the popular 
imagination, and I doubt not that the legend of his brief but im- 
pressive appearance in Bishop’s Alley, even now lends a gloomy 
dignity to the otherwise sordid shades of that unromantic neighbour- 
hood. 














A MODERN FATIMA. 


| Rg had been no easy matter for Alick Rogers to win the love of 
Audrey Morrison. 

There was, apparently, no reason why he should have had any 
difficulty over his courting. Audrey had never loved anyone else, and 
Rogers was a tall, well-made man of about thirty; sufficiently good- 
looking to pass in a crowd, sufficiently gentle mannered not to repel 
any woman, and sufficiently manly to attract one : he was not wealthy, 
but he had enough means to marry comfortably on, and he was a gen- 
tleman by birth and education. But there was a certain amount of 
reserve about him, there were a few oddities of manner and of tem- 
perament, which Audrey could not easily forget or forgive. She was 
the only child of the Squire of Middleburgh, and, as such, had been 
spoiled and petted from her childhood, so that even her sweet, sunny 
nature became more or less capricious and wayward : whilst her per- 
sonal beauty taught the girl, as she grew up, that her power extended 
beyond the home circle, and that wherever she chose she could rule 
and be served. 

However, she never cared for anyone except for Alick Rogers : and 
though she teased him and played with him in the barbarous manner 
of a cat with a mouse, she loved him all the time; and at last she let 
him know it. And on the first of May, not many Mays ago, they were 
married amid great rejoicings and festivities, and Rogers carried off 
his much-loved bride to his own home in the suburbs of London. 
She was then only twenty-one. 

Audrey grumbled at the house a little, when she found that, 
although he had told her exactly what it was like, it resembled his 
description of it and not her own imagination. It was a “ villa 
residence” of the larger kind, detached, and standing in a good- 
sized garden, with a lawn-tennis ground and conservatory. She 
grumbled, too, at its situation at the corner of three quiet roads, with 
nothing but similar villa houses for miles around. But in spite of her 
murmurings, Audrey was a very sprightly young woman, and she 
began life in the highest spirits, dearly loving her husband and impli- 
citly trusting him. She was a gitl of some depth of feeling, though 
apparently so careless, and when she gave herself to Alick she knew 
that her love for him was the keystone of her life. 

Her husband, a solicitor, used to go up to town at 9.30 every 
morning. Audrey found the days rather long, for he never came 
home till nearly seven, and she had nothing to occupy her time with, 
except such amusements as she could make for herself and the visits 
of friends. These latter were numerous ; for Rogers had lived for a 
long while at L——,, and everybody was glad to know so attractive a 
woman as his young wife. 
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Even the old bachelor head of the firm Rogers was in, came all 
the way down from town to call on her one afternoon ; and, finding 
her society very pleasant, and her cool drawing-room most comfort- 
able, he actually stayed on till her husband’s return. Only one or 
two remarks out of the long chat they had together need be chronicled, 
because Audrey remembered them. She was laughingly complaining 
to Mr. Ellerton of the long hours he gave her husband at the office. 

“I do not so much mind his time for getting home,” she said ; “ it 
is his early start I so dislike.” 

Mr. Ellerton looked amused. ‘ Well,” he: said, “I don’t know 
what you young people call /a¢e if Rogers is early.” 

“ He leaves home punctually at half-past nine every morning.” 

* Really! Sosoon as that! Why he never gets to the office until 
eleven.” 

“Tt zs a long journey for him,” Audrey said, and changed the 
subject.” 

That evening, whilst chatting with her husband, Audrey asked him 
a question casually : “ How long does it take you, Alick, to get from 
the house to the office ? ” 

“How long? Oh, just an hour,” he answered, hardly looking up 
from his paper. 

There was clearly a discrepancy of half-an-hour somewhere. Pro- 
bably old Mr. Ellerton was mistaken in the time at which Rogers 
arrived. 

One day, after Rogers had gone up to town, Audrey, amusing her- 
self in tidying up the things in his dressing-room, came across a 
prettily dressed new doll. She laughed a good deal to herself over 
this plaything, took it down to the drawing-room with her, and greeted 
him with his toy when he came home. He seemed vexed, and asked 
her where she had found it. 

“It was in your drawer, Alick. Why should you mind my bring- 
ing it down ?” 

* Oh, it’s so silly.” 

** What are you going to do with it ? ” 

“Give it away, of course.” 

And the next morning he started at the usual time with a parcel 
looking very much like the doll under his arm. 

Feeling vexed that he had not told her more about it or asked her 
to do it up for him, she did not wave her usual good-bye to him as he 
went out of the drive ; then, a moment afterwards, repenting her ill- 
temper, she ran down the garden that she might see him again and 
greet him from the arbour at its extremity. But by the time she 
reached that spot he had already passed, and was striding down the 
long road that led to the station. Audrey bent forward to look after 
him. 

Just before he would have turned out of her sight, he stopped— 
opened the garden-gate of a small unpretending villa-dwelling near 
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the road, passed up the path to the house and entered it; without 
ringing the bell, as it seemed to Audrey, though she could not be 
quite sure at that distance. She coloured up instantly. It was very odd 
if Alick had friends in the tiny house so near, that he had not said 
so, or even mentioned their names to her: and she fell into thought. 

Perhaps they were poorish people whom he was interested in and 
kind to, without wishing to bother her about it; but, if so, why— 
oh, why did he stay so long? It was just half an hour before 
Mr. Rogers came out of the house again, without the parcel, and 
continued his way towards the station. 

Audrey instantly put on her things and went to inspect the villa. 
It was small but very well kept, and the bright face of a well- 
dressed child of about three years old—evidently not a poor child— 
was to be seen at one of the windows playing with the doll she her- 
self had laughed so merrily over the day before. Where was the 
harm in her husband’s making a present to any child he fancied ? 
Audrey knew that it was ridiculous to be angry at that; though if 
she had been a wise woman she would have told Alick that evening 
that she had seen him go into the villa, which was called Rose Villa, 
and would have asked him the name of the child who lived there. 
But Audrey was not wise: she was excitable, impetuous, spoiled, and 
Alick was certainly difficult to deal with in some matters: so she 
said nothing at all about it, and though she was discontented at heart, 
she smiled more brightly than ever and sang to him the whole even- 
ing through with admirable good humour. 

The next morning it was wet. 

“You'll have to stay in all day, my darling, I am afraid!” Alick 
said, as he stooped to kiss her before he went away. 

“Yes, I am afraid I shall!” 

But directly he was gone, she slipped on an old ulster, and taking 
an umbrella from the hall, she ran across the garden again to the 
arbour, and again she saw her husband turn into Rose Villa. Audrey 
waited in the soaking rain whilst he stayed there, which was just half 
an hour. She slowly went back to the house, utterly oppressed by 
the missing half hour which Mr. Ellerton had disclosed to her, and 
feeling very anxious and unhappy. By and by she found she had 
caught a cold, standing out in the rain; but when her husband 
sympathetically asked her in the evening how she had managed it, she 
replied that she did not know. He noticed that there was something 
wrong with her, but put it down to the cold. 

Every day in the following week, Audrey watched her husband into 
Rose Villa at 9.30, and out of it at 1o o'clock. She herself 
haunted it during the day time. The only people she ever saw 
coming out of it were the bright-eyed recipient of the doll and his 
nurse—for it was a little boy—but she naturally imagined they did 
not live there alone. And although she would not allow her suspicions 
to take any definite form, her husband’s behaviour with regard to 
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these two was certainly very, very strange, and she fretted and grieved 
all the more sadly because any worry was so wholly foreign to her 
nature. Alick Rogers could not imagine what ailed her, and at last 
suggested that she should go away to her own home for change of 
air. 

“JT cannot possibly leave the office just now,” he said; “but I 
would far rather be lonely here without you than see you so fagged 
and low spirited !” 

But the more anxious her husband seemed for her to leave him, 
the more firmly Audrey declined to do so. 

There came a day when, in passing, she saw the child playing alone 
in the small front garden. Audrey stopped and spoke to him. 

“What a lot of playthings you have got there!” she said. 

““Yes, uncle gives me lots and lots.” 

But his nurse came flying out at that moment and called him in, 
as if afraid of his being spoken to, and Audrey learned no more that 
day. She was just a tiny bit relieved by what she had heard, for she 
believed that her husband had never again taken any toys with him 
when he went there ; and as the child had so many, someone else, 
she thought, must give them to him. But, again, the unlucky possi- 
bility occurred to her that Alick might leave the presents on his way 
back from town. Accordingly she stationed herself in the arbour to 
watch his arrival ; and sure enough that evening he went into the 
villa with a large brown paper parcel and came out of it empty- 
handed! She took then to watching regularly morning and evening ; 
but he did not often stop there on the return journey. 

The next time she saw the child playing about she asked him his 
name. 

** Alick,” he answered, promptly. 

A horrible shudder ran through poor Audrey. 

** But Alick what ?” she asked. 

“ Alick What—no, Alick,” he said, ignoring like most children 
everything except the name by which he was daily called. 

* Little Alick, where is your mamma? _ I never see her.” 

“There!” he said, pointing to the nurse, who was coming up now 
to the child’s side. 

Audrey would not be ‘scared away. ‘ What a nice little fellow it 
is!” she said, pleasantly. “I was asking him where his mamma is. 
I never see her about.” 

“Poor little boy! I don’t know where she is,” replied the nurse. 
“I don’t know anything about her.” 

“ Then—is he left entirely in your charge ?—by his father ?” 

“He is entirely in my charge. But whether it is his father who 
leaves him with me, or his uncle, as the child has been taught to call 
him, I don’t know. Of course I have my thoughts.” 

“‘ A gentleman comes to see him every day, does he not ?” 
“Yes ; that’s the uncle,” replied the nurse. ‘He is mighty kind 
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to the child, and fond of him, and he pays me well for taking care of 
him, and that’s all I know about the matter and all that concerns 
me.” 

“Uncle Alick brings me candy, and toys, and pictures,” said the 
child. 

“What a good uncle!” exclaimed Audrey. ‘I should like to see 
him. Have you a picture of him? Will you show it to me?” 

She was feeling desperate. But she wanted to be quite, gucte sure ; 
and some little delusive whisper at her heart was suggesting that pos- 
sibly, after all, it might not be her Alick. 

** Have you a likeness of the uncle?” she repeated, turning to the 
nurse. ‘If so, I should like to see it.” 

She asked this quite desperately ; it was probable that her request 
would reach her husband’s ears ; but she did not care what happened 
now that things had reached such a crisis. 

Audrey had been standing all this while in the garden path, and 
the nurse, fascinated by her manner, hurried into the house and fetched 
the desired likeness. There was a thick mist before Audrey’s eyes as 
she tried to look at it, but in spite of this she recognised too clearly 
her husband’s photograph. 

“ He—looks very kind—your uncle,” she said, managing to control 
herself sufficiently to speak, for the little child was eagerly watching 
her. : 

‘“* He is my dear uncle ; but he told me to call him that only when 
we were by our two selves.” 

The child spoke wonderfully distinctly and sensibly ; and every 
word he said gave as much pain to poor Audrey as though his tongue 
were literally a sharp-edged sword. 

“You are not well, ma’am !—Will you come in and sit down for a 
few minutes ?” said the nurse, suddenly noticing Audrey’s white face 
and trembling, uncertain manner. 

“Thank you,” said Audrey. “ I am not feeling well, but I am near 
my home and would rather go back there. Good-bye, little Alick !” 

She meant to stoop down and kiss the child, but absolutely could not 
bring herself to do so; she patted his head with her gloved hand, and 
hurried out of the garden gate. 

As she neared her home, her steps became slower and slower, for 
the idea which had taken possession of her mind was that perhaps she 
ought never to go back there. 

Perhaps the only thing in life that was left her was to fly from every 
loved face and familiar association ; to disappear from the world that 
it might never gaze on her wretchedness, and that Audrey Rogers 
should become a name and nothing more. 

It is frequently the most trivial circumstances which determine our 
fate for us, and it was so in this case. As Audrey hesitated at the gate, 
whether to enter it or not, her maid came out into the garden to see 
if she could find her mistress and call her in to afternoon tea. She 
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caught sight of Audrey, and saw that she looked pale and ill. Being 
a kindly and observant woman, she said to her: “I have just this 
moment made the tea, ma’am ; I will bring it out for you under the 
trees, if you would like me to.” 

“Thank you, Janet; I will come in for it,” and Audrey followed 
her maid indoors. As she sat at her tea, which calmed her, she made 
up her mind to see her husband once more and to hear what he would 
say for himself ; yes, she would do that. 

She was too thoroughly miserable to attend to the small niceties of 
life. She did not put dessert for dinner, she did not dress herself 
for her husband’s arrival; but in her simple morning frock she stood 
at the window, gazing out of it with the vacant stare of a pre-absorbed 
and pained attention. 

She heard Alick’s latch-key in the front door, and she heard his 
cheery voice call out for her directly he entered the hall. When she 
did not answer him, he ran upstairs to their room two steps at a time, 
calling her as he did so; he came down again in a moment and 
impatiently pushed open the drawing-room door, and there he saw her, 
standing with her back to him. He ran up to her gaily, and, putting 
both his arms round her, he stooped to steal a kiss from her lips. 
Audrey turned round upon him furiously, forcing herself away from 
him. 

“How dare you insult me by any such caresses?” she cried out, 
tremblingly. 

He looked at her in absolute amazement. Had he only heard what 
she said and did not see her expression, he might have thought that 
she spoke in fun; but there was a grim reality in her face which he 
could not doubt or deny. 

“* My darling, what on earth do you mean?” 

“ Do not call me by that name, do not deceive meany longer! Tell 
me the truth; tell me you have betrayed me, toyed with me—and let 
me leave you !” 

A horrible dread, that she must be mad, arose in Alick’s mind. 
She was neither acting nor playing, and her words were so utterly 
unreasonable that he could find no clue wherewith to interpret their 
meaning. 

“My dearest Audrey, I do not understand you; I declare I do 
not. Will you not explain yourself to me?” 

“If you persist in this insolence, I will explain in one way only— 
by leaving you !” 

And she took some steps towards the door. 

‘No, that you shall not do,” he said imperatively, putting his back 
against the door, and firmly grasping both her dear wrists when she 
came up tohim. ‘“ You shall not leave this room until you tell me 
in plain English what you mean.” 

Woman like, directly he asserted himself she burst into tears ; and 
though she tried to check them, and still to speak angrily and dis- 
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dainfully, there was a tremor in her voice as she said: “ We ought 
to have been so happy; I had believed we loved each other so 
dearly.” 

“ And so we do,” he replied. ‘Those wet eyelids of yours tell 
me that you care for me with all your heart. What wild notion is it 
that you have got into your head to make you miserable ? ” 

‘You are cruel to speak to me so,” she said, passionately, turning 
from him and growing whiter than she had been before ; “ when 
there is a little child not two hundred yards away from the house who 
is—who is—who ts 

“My darling Audrey! Is—is it Alick you have been worrying 
yourself about ?” 

“His name is Alick—yes.” 

* Little Alick Somers, my protégé, and ‘ 

“Your protégé!” she scornfully interrupted. “ And what else?” 

‘* My nephew.” 

“That is a convenient name.” 

“Tt is a true one. Alick is the son of my unfortunate sister. 
How is it that you have been troubling yourself about him ?” 

“Tell me all about it, Alick, and then I will answer your ques- 
tions,” she said, faintly, as she sat down on the’ sofa, for she saw 
that he was not deceiving her. 

“You have never heard me speak of my sister Maud,” he began, 
sitting down beside her, “‘ because I could only do so with shame ; 
but I will tell you about her now, Audrey. The truest and 
dearest friend of my life was John Somers. We were at school 
together, chums and friends at college, and we went into the law 
together, and seemed likely to get on in it side by side. There are 
not many fellows in the world so loveable as Jack was, and I 
believe he could have wooed and won for himself one of the best 
wives in England; but instead of: that, in some strange fit of per- 
versity, he thought that he loved Maud. Perhaps he did ; but I felt, 
at the time, that her being my sister had something to do with it ; 
and though I warned him against her, for I had always known her 
character too well to admire it, and believed she would never make 
any husband happy, I was, of course, unfortunately, the original cause 
of their soon knowing each other.” 

“ Did they marry ?” 

‘Yes, just four years ago, about the time when I first met you, 
Audrey. Poor Jack! He repented his marriage only once, and that 
has been always. From the very first, Maud, by her wild extrava- 
gance, did her best to ruin him. She never in the least cared for 
him ; and her only ideas of wifely duty were that she should go her 
own way and enjoy herself as much as she could. They were not 
wealthy, and she spent more than double their income, doing this so 
persistently, and indeed secretly, that Jack knew nothing of the large 
expenditure until the bills began to come in thick and fast upon him. 
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Also she interfered much with him personally, unfitted him for his 
office work, and still they fell deeper and deeper into debt.” 

“But were there no means by which he could have stopped it ? ” 
interrupted Audrey, breathlessly. 

“ Jack was a bit weak, I admit,” said Alick, “not to assert his 
authority, and insist upon his wife behaving herself; but Maud had 
a most violent temper and a persistent will. At last a crisis came. 
Jack’s affairs became hopelessly involved, and to avoid legal proceed- 
ings and inquiries, which might have brought I know not what of un- 
pleasantness, he ran away from the country to escape his creditors. 
Poor fellow! he believed there was nothing else left for him to do. 
His wife refused, point blank, to accompany him. She went off to 
the Continent with some gay friends of her own making and choosing, 
and there she is living still. She went off before her husband. Their 
child, who was named Alick, after me, was then two years old, and 
poor Jack sent for me one evening, only an hour or two before he left 
England, and begged me for the sake of auld lang syne to look after 
his boy, and do my best for him. Maud had not taken him with 
her, and Jack could not take him. ‘This is the only comforting 
piece of the whole business, for I would rather send my child to be 
brought up at a charity-school than leave him with his mother,’ said 
poor Jack. Of course I promised I would do my best. It was no 
very pleasant burden, that of a child whose father had been obliged 
to leave the country for debt, and whose mother will have nothing to 
do with him ; and just at that time, too, my fate, which was in your 
hands, was trembling in the balance ; but I couldn’t have failed Jack. 
And besides the boy was my own sister’s child, so that he had claims 
on me on both sides.” 

“ Alick! Alick !” Audrey whispered, repentantly. 

“So I took two rooms in Rose Cottage, near at hand, brought 
little Alick to it, and engaged a nurse to attend him ; and there I expect 
they will stay until his father comes home again, for Jack is making a 
good start now in America, and I do not doubt that in a year or two 
he will be able to pay off every penny he owes and come back to us all.” 

“ But why did you not tell me all this?” Audrey gently asked her 
husband. 

‘“‘ Because I was a fool, I suppose,” he rejoined. ‘I hated the sub- 
ject, Audrey. The child is here in hiding, as may be said, lest Jack’s 
creditors should hear of him, and beset me to know where Jack is to 
be found ; and I shrank from telling. you of my own sister’s folly. 
Will you forgive me, Audrey ?” 

She burst into tears and fell into his arms; and there she told her 
own tale, sobbing with contrition. 

“Tt is I who should ask forgiveness, Alick. Can you forgive me 
—and love me again?” 

“My dear wife, I think this must teach us both a lesson—always 
in the future to trust each other entirely.” 
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It was a good and generous answer, and Audrey felt it to be such ; 
and never in her life had she loved her husband so dearly as when 
she looked into his eyes that evening, and felt that nothing on earth 
would ever make her doubt him again. 

In the morning they went together to Rose Villa to see the little 
boy. Audrey carried him home with her to spend the day. Hence- 
forth, the little fellow’s life would not be so lonely, whether his 
parents came back to him, or whether they remained in exile. 

H. F. 



































eB LORS 


CAPE HORN. 


GREAT waters gleam about thy base, 
And on thy sombre storm-hewn walls 
No clinging ivy tendril crawls; 
But the fierce white foam falls! 


High o’er the thunders of the surf, 
Where mingled seas from east and west 
Wrestle and moan in deep unrest, 
The eagle hath her nest! 


Forth from the Pole the icebergs sail, 
| Silver and steel each gleaming spire, 
Castles aflame with frosty fire, 
Where Death hath his desire! 


Swift ships pass by thee, speeding north, 
To other lands where skies are bright, 
Fearful lest in thy wrathful might 

Thou hold them in their flight ! 








Grim watchman at the southern gates, 
Where never sunbeam parts thy cloud, 
Enwrapped in thine eternal shroud, 
For thee the winds pipe loud ! 


The strong-winged sea-birds flit and cry, 
Wheeling about thy pathless steep 

Like ghosts of those who in thy deep 
Lie drowned, but cannot sleep ! 


Where hungry whirlpools grind the rocks, 
And countless leagues of storm-vexed main 
Shriek at thy feet in frantic pain, 

Thou countest up thy slain ! 


T. S. CUNNINGHAM. 
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